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THE UNION: ITS BENEFITS AND DANGERS, 


Our country has reached a great crisis 
inits history. Weare notas well prepar- 
ed for itas we ought to be. Indeed we 
have not calmly and earnestly delibera- 
ted upon the course which duty would 
require us to take in the present exigen- 
cy. All feared that it was coming upon 
us, but we folded our hands in hope that 
it might be possibly averted. Had we 
acted otherwise,—had we dispassionately 
examined the whole subject and clearly 
understood it, in its various phases, we 
might be now prepared to act promptly 
yet not hastily or in a tempest of excite- 
ment and passion. As matters now stand, 
we are in imminent danger of doing so; 
our greatest dangor is that we shall now 
act from the motives and upon the grounds 
of expediency rather than of principle. 
The writer thinks he sees that we are pre- 
paring, on all hands, to do this very thing. 
He thinks that we are looking upon the 
outside of political affairs ; that we are 
fretted and excited by a single phrase of 
ihe evils which threaten us, and imagines 
that if this phase could be cured all would 
be well, again and forever. Ile asks, 
therefore, to be heard, while he endeavors, 
briefly to consider, in the light of politi- 
cal science, the real dangers by which our 
peace and our existence as a nation are 
threatened. 

In the first place, we would endeavor to 
correct an impression, which seems to 
rest upon very many minds. We have 
heard so much nvise about federal poli- 
tics and have had our fears so much exci- 
ted in behalf of federal legislation, that 
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many have come to regard the federal 
government as the only, or at least, as the 
great government, which regulates our 
affairs and protects our rights. To such 
it is the paterna potestas, whose jurisdic- 
tion extends over every interest of the 
people throughout the land. 

If you will consider, for a moment, 
you will see how erroneous such an im- 
pression is. We hardly ever see an offi- 
cer of the federal government. If we 
suffer injury, in life, liberty or property, 
we do not look to the fedefal government 
for protection or redress. The great 
every-day affairs of life are under the ju- 
risdiction of the State governments alone. 
The federal government has jurisdiction 
over our foreign affairs and over such 
matters of general interest as postal af- 
fairs, the coinage of money, &e. Indeed 
when we examine the Constitution of the 
United States, we are obliged to be struck 
with the very limited character of the 
powers delegated. The great mass of the 
functions and powers of government, are 
reserved, eifher to the States or the peo- 
ple of the States. . 

Yet we would not underrate the advan- 
tages of the Union. They are very great, 
and, if the government of the Union could 
be restricted to its proper and legitimate 
sphere of action, they would be of almost 
inestimable importance. Yet we wish to 
be understood as saying that these advan- 
tages can only result from such a limita- 
tion and restriction of its operations. So 
soon as it oversteps the strict limits of its 
prescribed sphere, it must become very 
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dangerous. Indeed it will inevitably go 
on encroaching upon the reserved rights 
until they are absorbed and: the general 
government becomes the most tyrannical 
and oppressive power onearth. It will 
then be an unlimited government of a 
concentrated majority. Nay, worse than 
that, the majority need not be one of the 
whole country, but of a section of States 
sufficiently numerous to control all the 
departments of the government. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the second part of our subject ; What are 
the dangers of our united government to 
the Southern States ? 

Upon this subject we do not pretend to 
be exhaustive. We wish simply to call 
attention to dangers, of which we hear 
little said ; dangers which, in our view, 
are most portentous, most certain, most 
irremediable. 

The Northern States of the Union have 
avowed their purpose to take control of 
the government. They have the power 
todo so. In the Electoral College they 
number 183 votes—the South 120. In 
Congress they have (we believe) 147 votes 
while the South has only 90. Inthe Sen- 
ate the North has 36 while the South has 
30. The honors and emoluments connec” 
ted with the general government consti- 
tute a prize worth contending for, .The 
Northern States understand its value 
clearly. They have combined to take it, 
and there is no power, under thc Consti- 
tution, by which they can be prevented 
from so doing. Nor, indeed, can we see 
any reason why they should not be ex- 
pected to doso. Human nature is the 
sameeverywhere. It is governed by self 
interest the world over, and through all 
time. It is senseless to expect that any 
community, which has the power of ap- 
propriating to itself such a prize as that 
referred to, will neglect to take the boon 
and to use it for their own aggrandize- 
ment. The Northern States are only 
doing what, under the circumstances, the 
commonest principles of fallen human 
nature dictate. Vituperation, then, is out 
of place. It is utterly useless too. 

Since, then, it is perfectly natural that, 
under our system, the Northern States 
should take and keep the control of the 
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general government; since it is senseless 
to expect any other result; the question 
recurs: What have the Southern States 
to expect from a government administer- 
ed by them ? 

Upon abstract principles, we are obli- 
ged to say, thata free government cannot 
long be administered by a sectional party. 
Even if that party had wise and good 
principles ; even though its leaders and 
appointees were all men of wisdom and 
virtue, we believe it simply impossible 
for them so to administer the government 
as to do justice to the inferior and power- 
less section. This must be apparent. 
And even if the party and power should 
do justice, we do not believe it possible 
that the inferior, the governed section, 
should be contented. In such a case, 
demagogues would distort the facts, con- 
jure up fancied grievances and by appeal- 
ing to the pride and other bad passions 
of the masses, would chafe them into dis- 
content, violence and rebellion. In other 
words, no free government can possibly 
continue to exist under the controul of sec- 
tional majorities. 

But let us examine the subject practi- 
cally. Look at the character of the Nor- 
thern States. They are all free. They 
all have universal suffrage. Their State 
governments, as a general rule, go upon 
the principle that mere numbers must 
rule, That, politically, all are equal. 
The millionaire who pays thousands of 
dollars to support the government, has no 
more power in that government than the 
beggar who lives in the streets. No 
where is property recognised as an ele- 
ment of political power. It is wholly dis- 
franchised everywhere. Numbers—mere 
numbers, have universal sway. If any 
question as to property arises—if taxes 
have to be increased—if any object of 
governmental help is presented—-the 
question is decided by numbers. Nowin 
every old community, we know it to bea 
fact that property is concentrated in the 
hands of comparatively a few. The ma- 
jority are poor, Indeed, in every such 
community, the menials constitute a very 
large part of the population. We know, 
too, that in every such community, con- 
tests between labour and capital are con- 
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stantly arising. The hungry demand 
bread ; the naked demand clothing. Very 
often, even when willing to work, they 
cannot get it, or if they can, the remune- 
ration is inadequate to procure the barest 
subsistence. Now, in the old world, 
where mere numbers have no power, all 
such questions are quickly settled in fa- 
vor of capital and society is preserved by 
mere brute force, from revolution and 
communism. But in this country mat- 
ters are very different indeed—especially 
in the Northern States. There, all the 
powers of government are in the hands 
of numbers. Labour has the ear, the 
heart, the hands of numbers. Property 
—capital is stripped of political power 
and must succumb in every controversy 
with its ancient and implacable enemy. 
Now, the people of the Northern States 
see and know this. They know thata 
day of deadly conflict between capital 
and labour is coming apace; that, al- 
ready, its portentous mutterings may be 
heard, and the angry pulses felt at the 
heart of all their political organisms. 
Capitalists see this. They have en- 
deavoured, by every shift, to make friends 
with their enemy, or at least, have, by 
every means in their power, staved off 
the day of the irrepressible conflict. 
Hence it is that we hear so much about 
conservatives not voting. These conser- 
vatives are property-holders. They have 
given up the power quietly. Indeed, they 
have taken the side of labour in all its de- 
mands against our federal government. 
They have joined in demanding high 
protection for Northern Jabour,—large 
appropriations for rivers, harbors, and 
numberless public institutions. Large 
bounties, even, are annually paid for 
vatching fish in Northern waters. Mil- 
lions have thus been appropriated by the 
general government, to help in postpon- 
ing this day of reckoning which is fast 
coming to capitalists in the Northern 
States. Indeed, this is the secret of the 
angry sectional strife which now shakes 
our country to its centre. The Northern 
States do not wish to see slavery spread 
into the public territories. Why so? 
Surely not from any love of the negro. 
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The idea is simply this: they want these 
territories to furnish free or cheap lands 
for their surplus population, and thus te 
relieve society in the older States from 
the pressure incident to it. Already the 
legislation of the Northern States is ex- 
ceedingly agrarian in its character. It 
is every year becoming worse. Nothing 
on earth can prevent its doing so. The 
menial and non-property holders are 
everywhere learning that the power is in 
their hands. Political leaders are every 
day drilling them to familiarity with the 
idea and the use of their power. Capi- 
talists, conservatives, are daily becoming 
more reserved and timid about politics. 
Very soon King numbers will reign 
supreme. Paupers will demand to be 
fed out of the publie treasury. Free 
schouls will be multiplied. Railroads 
and canals will be built at public expense, 
in every direction, Learning and politi- 
cal experience 9 already at a discount. 
The shoe-maker Wilson, and the low 
demagogue Sumner, fill the places of 
Webster and Everett. 

These, and such as these, are unmis- 
takable signs which show that politics at 
the North are fast becoming agrarian ; 
fast rushing to that maelstrom of anarchy 
in which all that is dear to us must be 
lost, forever lost, 

Nor let any one say that we have over- 
drawn the picture. We could bring 
thousands of facts to sustain our position. 
Indeed, we look upon the great contro- 
versy about slavery as attributable far 
less to benevolence than to this same 
agrarian spirit. Every man must admit 
this; and the rapidity with which Black 
Republicanism has stalked into power, is 
but an illustration of the assertion that 
all Northern politics are fast ripening 
into the most licentious and destructive 
agrarianism. 

Where is the thinking man, who now 
believes that universal suffrage is not sub- 
versive of all free institutions? Why is 
it thus destructive of republicanism ? 
Simply because it opens the way by which 
labour may humble and triumph over 
capital without raising the arm or vio- 
lence. The paupers and menials have 
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only to vote in order to place themselves 
into power, and when in power, they 
have only to direct it cunningly in order 
to reverse the condition of the rich and the 
poor. 

But it may be asked: Are not the 
Southern States in simili casu? They 
have, or many of them have, universal 
suffrage, it is true. But it is universal suf- 
frage for only one half the population. 
With them the whole menial and nearly 
all the labouring population have no 
votes. While we have slavery, we shall 
never have universal suffrage. 

But again. Here in the South capital 
and labour are not at war. Capital owns 
the labour. They are at peace. They 
work together with harmony, and are 
cordial friends. The angry strifes which 
agitate and destroy other nations, are 
not known with us, 

Here, then, are two barriers, over which 
agarianism cannot break its way in the 
Southern States; and we do think, most 
solemnly and sincerely, that the South- 
ern States have the greatest opportunity, 
ever vouchsafed to any people, of estab- 
lishing free republican institutions upon 
euch a basis as will guarantee their per- 
petuity. 

The question now recurs: Shall the 
South abandon this opportunity? Shall 
she cling to the Union, when the govern- 
ment of that Union is in the hands of 
wild agrarians, whose policy is to be 
most destructive to all that the South 
holds dear? She cannot hope for a 
change of public sentiment at the North. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than such 
ahope. The people are bred, born and 
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educated to their Jevelling views. Their 
religion fosters the tenacity with which 
they cling to these views. And, above 
all, they are utterly unable to resist the 
temptation to carry out these views, 
offered by the high honours, great powers 
and ever increasing emoluments of the 
general government. 

Nor have we any hope from the opera- 
tion of the system of checks and balances 
devised by our forefathers, when they 
made the government. Noman can deny 
that these checks and balances have seen 
their day of usefulness, and that they are 
now forever powerless for good. 

Nor can we ever hope for any perma- 
nent relief from a division among North- 
ern politicians. These divisions may 
come, but any alliance with either section 
would be dangerous in a high degree, 
and ultimately end in grievous disap- 
pointment to the South. 

So that, in the opinion of the writer, 
the time has come when the strongest 
dictates of prudence—nay, the very sense 
and duty of self-preservation, demand 
that the South should set up for herself, 
and leave the Northern States to work 
out their salvation as best they can. Nor 
is there any need for our appealing to the 
lower passions of our people;—none for 
crimination and recrimination. Let us 
act as becomes wise and good men as far 
as possible. Let us look our dangers in 
the face calmly, and provide against them 
with manly wisdom and courage. Let 
there be no plastering over of the great 
political cancer, but let us cut it off; for 
the time has fully come for us to do so. 








OH, THE SWEET SOUTH! 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 
I. 


Oh, the sweet South! the sunny, sunny South! 
Land of true feeling, land forever mine! 
I drink the kisses of her rosy mouth, 
And my heart swells as with a draught of wine; 
She brings me blessings of maternal love; 
I have her smile, which hallows all my toil; 
Her voice persuades, her generous smiles approve, 
She sings me from the sky and from the soil! 
Oh! by her lonely pines, that wave and sigh— 
Oh! by her myriad flowers that bloom and fade— 
By all the thousand beauties of her sky, 
And the sweet solace of her forest shade, 
She’s mine—she’s ever mine— 
Nor will I aught resign 
Of what she gives me, mertal or divine: 
Will sooner part 
With life, hope, heart— 
Will die—before I fly! 


If. 


Oh! love is her’s—such love as ever glows 
In souls where leaps affection’s living tide; 
She is all fondness to her friends: to foes 
She glows a thing of passion, strength, and pride; 
She feels no tremors when the danger’s nigh, 
But, the fight over, and the victory won, 
How, with strange fondness, turns her loving eye 
In tearful welcome on each gallant son! 
Oh! by her virtues of the cherished past— 
By all her hopes of what the future brings— 
I glory that my lot with her is cast, 
And my soul flushes, and exulting sings: 
She’s mine—she’s ever mine— 
For her will I resign 
All precious things—all placed upon her shrine 
Will freely part 
With life, hope, heart— 
Will die—deo aught but fly! 
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BAS-RELIEF, “ THE SONG OF THE SHIRT,” FROM THE MONUMENT. 


BY M. NOBLE, IN KENSAL GREEN, 


TOM HOOD AS AN ARTIST. 




















Many years ago, we overheard an en- 
thusiastic friend, who was reading N. P. 
Willis’s brilliant description of the waves 
at sea, exclaim “ By Jove! the man is an 
artist—a painter, a great painter.” So, 
indeed, is every writer an artist. We 
need but think a moment to be reminded 
of the striking fact that nearly every 
painting in oil or water colours, every 
steel engraving and wood cut in the world 
is but a copy of a picture which had al- 
ready appeared in words. Take from the 


walls of the great galleries the paintings 
illustrative of scriptural, historical, my- 
thological, and poetical subjects, which 
men inspired of God directly, as the He- 
brew writers, or indirectly, as the men of 





genius, have painted in sentences long 
before the worker in oils, &., ever took 
brush or graver in hand ;—take away all 
these, and how beggared would be the 
world of oil. 

A French philosopher, whose broad 
generalizations have commanded the ad- 
miration of the whole host of modern 
free-thinkers and unsettled the faith of 
not a few of those who lean for support 
upon authority—we mean Auguste Comte 
—has said that all writers are reporters. 
In a certain sense, this is true, not only 
of the writers of history, the geographers 
and travellers, but also of poets, novelists, 
and romancers. ‘These last may be said 
to report the occurrences of the world of 
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fancy, the sayings and doings of the crea- 
tures of imagination. The beauteous 
landscapes, the wild and thrilling events, 
the brave, fair, lovely or hideous, das- 
tardly and evil characters that inhabit the 
airy realms of thought, are all seen by 
that “vision and faculty divine” which 
makes the man a poet. And upon the 
greater or smaller degree of clearness 
of this “ vision,” the more or less perfect 
seeing, depends the power of the poet and 
the romancer, and the position which they 
shall attain in the domain of literature. 
By so much as 4 man is a “ seer,” by so 
much as the inner light which surrounds 
the objects of his imagination is clear and 
unclouded, by so much is he truly a poet, 
and (after the poor fashion of our degene- 
rate time) a prophet. 

The publication by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, of Boston, of the Memorials of 
Thomas Hood, edited by his son and 
daughter, affords us the opportunity of 
assisting to the best of our ability the 
children of one who is perhaps more gen- 
erally beloved than any writer of the Eng- 
lish language ; and while prompting the 
reflections in which we have just indal- 
ged, enables us to say a few words in 
praise of the volumes which deserve so 
much at the hands of the public. Who 
is there that does not feel his heart warm 
at the bare mention of Tom Hood’s name? 
Who does not owe hima great debt of 
gratitude for his humour, his wit, his rare 
but trenchant sarcasm, his tender and ex- 
quisite poetry? And who that admires 

‘the writer in his manifold aspects, would 
not like to know more of the man; what 
he was cut of his books and out of soci- 
ety, what he was at home in the bosom of 
his family, surrounded by his children 
and in the presence of his beloved wife? 
To all such, we cordially recommend the 
volumes in question. We cannot praise 
them for splendour and brilliance of com- 
position. They aim at nothing of the 
sort, they wisely avoid anything of the 
kind, They contain the simple story of 
the daily walk and conversation of one of 
the loveliest characters that ever walked 
the earth—a man as brave as a hero of 
antiquity, as afflicted as Job, as cheerful 
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as Momus himself, who from a couch of 
pain sent forth fun that convulsed the 
world with laughter, and while over- 
whelmed with cares of every kind, bodily 
and mental, found time to plead the cause 
of those who suffered more than himself 
in strains of poetry so touching and su- 
blime that the world with one accord has 
embalmed them in the imperishable am- 
ber of a fame scarcely inferior to that of 
John Milton and of William Shakspeare. 
This story is told by those best able to tell 
it, by his own children, who saw him 
when the mask, if he wore any in society, 
was thrown off, and when his human im- 
perfections were most apparent. That 
these children loved him and that they 
had good right to love him, because he 
was at all times, under the sorest possi- 
ble trials of the flesh and the temper, 
truly loveable for his own sake, as a man 
and apart from his great gifts as a writer, 
these volumes abundantly prove. 

Tom Hood’s powers as a humourist, 
wit and poet, have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. It is doubtful whether the dis- 
cussion added much to the reputation he 
enjoyed wherever the literature of Eng- 
land is read. His wit was subtle and so 
was his humour, but above and beyond 
the subtlety there was a profusion of plain 
hearty homely fun which everybody ap- 
preciated instantly and enjoyed intensely. 
His merits as an artist have attracted lit- 
tle attention, nor do we in this article 
purpose to do more than allude to that 
skill in comic drawing which added so 
much to the charm of his writings and to 
which only a brother artist could do full 
justice in an extended criticism. 

How truly great Hood was as a word- 
painter, every one knows, The cut at the 
head of this article, shows what a sculp- 
tor could make of one only of many pic- 
tures that abound in the “ Song of the 
Shirt.” We may remark, in passing, that 
this bas-relief would seem more appro- 
priate to the “Take her up tenderly” of 
the “Bridge of Sighs;” but we have 
given the title as it appears in the ‘‘ Me- 
morials,” from which. indeed, the repre- 
sentation is taken. 

It is well known that Hood illuscrated 
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many of his own books. His childrenin 
the ‘“‘ Memorials” offer an apology for the 
rudeness of the cuts in “‘ Whims and Od- 
dities ;” but we see no occasion therefor. 
Hood did not draw them as specimens of 
his artistic skill. They are caricatures, 
done with a flying pencil, fur the amuse- 
ment of the hour. Yet how delightful 
these picture puns are! The “ Spent 
Ball,” with the yawning old women, the 
belle sitting on an ottoman fast asleep, 
the beau leaning on the mantel-shelf, evi- 
dently snoring; the fat butler, gobbling 
up the remains of the feast; the candles 
flashing in the sockets of the candelabra, 
and all the evidences of a ball at 5 o’clock 
in the morning—who does not remember 
this ludicrous picture? Then again the 
cuts of “ Let By-gones be By-gones,” 
* Bear and For-bear,” ‘‘ Captain Rock,” 
“A Non-Sequitar,” ‘Discovering the 
Pole,” and many others—rough sketches 
all, vet full of life, point, and humour. 
Nor must we forget that even in “ Whims 
and Oddities,” there is an illustration, a 
mere collectionof undulating lines, which 
only a man of genius could have concei- 
ved. We refer to the congeries of faces 
within faces, strangely intermingled “the 
eye-brow of one forming the mouth of 
another,” by which Hood represents the 
confused jumble of ideas in ‘‘ A Dream;” 
and which in its way is no where equal- 
led. Perhaps Dante’s horrid notion of 
one heard devouring another, may have 
suggested the picture to Hood; but be 
that as it may, the illustration stands as 
something unique in pictorial art. 

The editors of the “‘ Memorials” seem 
to think that the sketches which they now 
present for the first time to the public, 
are calculated to give a better idea of 
Ilood’s artistic powers than the pictures 
to which we have just alluded. This is 
more than doubtful, as will be apparent 
from the specimens we shall place before 
our readers. And first, here is a new 
version of the ‘‘ Maritime Supremacy” of 
which England has boasted so long and so 
loudly. 

This is a “Charcoal Sketch,” more 
rudethanany John Neal ever perpetrated. 
But see the expression in the face, the at- 
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titude, the akimbo arms of that able-bo- 
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died old shrew. Why even her cap is in 
a towering passion. And look at that ab- 
ject wretch in the chair. His very hat is 
scored to death, and as submissive as the 
humble, nerveless hands on the poor hen- 
pecked knees. The bottom of the hinder 
part of his roundabout seems to be re- 
treating before the blast of the virago’s 
breath. 

The cut below is inserted not because 
of any merit it has or pretends to have, 
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f) What a loose ‘ 


but as a sample of hundreds of such pen 
and ink jokes which Hood was in the 
habit of putting in letters to his children. 
By the way, the very best things of all 
others in the ‘“ Memorials,” are two let- 
ters written by Hood to the children of 
one of his friends. They are inimitable. 
lioud never did anything better. If pa- 
rents, who think ita solemn duty to write 
long prosy letters, full of piety and ad- 
vice, to their absent children, would take 
pattern after Hood, they would accom- 
plish their purpose, which is to promote 
the happiness of the children, far more 
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cosily and far more certainly. We ven- 
ture the assertion that out of one hundred 
letters received this day by the boys and 
girls of Southern boarding schools, uine- 
tenths of those which come from parents 
will be opened with fear and trembling 
lest they may contain long, dull lectures, 
instead of little home incidents recorded 
in a cheerful vein. No one doubts that 
the aims of the parent should be to make 
his letters so welcome that they would be 
opened with eager haste, and read and re- 
read until they are almost known by 
heart. This will never be the case until 
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the art of intermingling good counsel 
with pleasant incident is attained; and 
this done, it is easy to see how the in- 
struction and advice will enter the plas- 
tic mind almost without its knowledge 
and sink deep into the moral system, stri- 
king its roots far down into the moral life 
and in good time bringing forth precious 
fruits. 

But we must return to Hood’s pictures. 
Here is one which defines admirably a 
state of things that occurs oftentimes in 
the history of nations and individuals. 








This is a “violent caricature,” as the 
critics say of Mr. Dicken’s writings, yet 
how frequently we see men meet very 
much after this fashion. Is it not proba- 
ble, in view of the present course of nat- 
ural events, that only a few months will 
pass ere South and North will be “ Dis- 
tant Relations,” interchanging long and 
cold hand-shakings across the line of 
Mason and Dixon? It would seem so, 
At the time we write the rupture has be- 
gun, is spreading hourly, and there is lit- 
tle chance that the entente cordiale will 
be restored until we are two separate 
and distinct Republics. 

Ilood was not a Son of Temperance in 
the sense in which we of America under- 
stand the term, and what we are to be- 
lieve his meaning to be in the following 
house full (that is, the inside of the 
house full) of puns, it is perhaps not so 
easy to tell. 


(See Cut on next page.) 


It must bean ale house, kept by a man 
of the name of Adams. and resorted to 
by Watermen, who are proverbially fond 
of liquor, ‘* Brook’s Entire,” is proba- 
bly a species of “heavy wet,’ not at all 
like the limpid fluid which runs through 
meadow or comes out of the spout of the 
pump before Mr. Adams’s door. After 
careful study, we are compelled to the 
belief that this “ Inn-Temperance”’ is the 
reverse of a Temperance Hotel, and that 
the “Fine Adams Ale,” so boldly adver- 
tised on the front of the house is of the 
kind which “ makes drunk come.” 


What Hood might have done had he 
devoted himself to imaginative drawing, 
may be inferred from the suggestive pic- 
ture of the Missing Vessel. 

Isn’t it a horrid sight? Nothing in Cole- 
ridge’s “Ancient Mariner’ or Poe’s 
‘harrowing narrative of A. Gordon Pym,” 
produces impressions more awful. ‘The 
skeletons are alive, although the birds 











Bas-Relief, ‘* The Story of the Shirt,” from the Monument. 
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have picked their bones. They are talk- 
ing. How does the skeleton boat keep 
upright? See the great cloudy bird hov- 
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ering over the ghastly wreck! Tis a 


terrible scene! 













But we cannot dwell on Hood’s sketch- 
es, or discuss the points in which he might 
have excelled, if he had given half as 
much time to the study of drawing and 
painting as Thackeray gave. That he 


would have surpassed Thackeray or any 
other artist-writer of our time, we have 
little doubt. We close this imperfect no- 
tice of a great and good man, by giving 
a fac-simile of the writing of that hand 
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which did so much with pen and pencil it worked, trembling the while with acute 
to amuse and improve the age in which pain. 
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A VIEW FROM CONCEPCION. 


The Spanish Missions in and around San Antonio de Bexar, are one of the most inter- 
esting features of the place ; the Alamo is too well known to need more than a passing 
notice,—it is within the city limits and now used by the United States governinent as a 
quartermaster’s depot; but La Purissima Concepcion, San José, and San Juan de Capes- 
trana, are given up to the owls, bats and a few Mexicansof the lowestclass. They all 
lie on the San Antonio river, the towers of one being just visible from the roof of the 
next, and were originally strongly fortified ; the chapel and cloisters of the monks stood 
in the centre of a plaza, which was surrounded by a stone wall against the inner side of 
which were the huts of the Indians attached tothe Mission. At the gate was. the guard- 
house and quarters of the Spanish soldiers, a certain number of whom were allowed by 
the government to each, for protection against the hostile Indians, La Garita or the 
Watch-tower, stands on an eminence about a mile from the Alamo, in what is now the 
Protestant Cemetery ; it commands a view of the country for miles around, and when 
the war-parties of the Carancahues who, as their name indicates, were cannibals or 
“ flesh-eaters,” came down, it was the duty of the sentinel stationed there to lighta fire 
onits roof. This signal could easily be seen at La Concepgion; the first Mission below, 
thence it was passed to San José and San Juan, and the flocks of the good Fathers warn- 
ed by the loud tolling of the bell hurried from the fields around, into the fold of the Mis- 
sion until the danger was over. 


Where the hills of Guadalupé into rolling prairie sink, 
Stands a quaint old Spanish Mission close beside the river’s brink ; 


For a hundred years deserted, still it grimly lifts its head, 
Like a skeleton all ghastly, speaking of the mould’ring dead. 


La Purissima Concepcion it was called in other days, 
When its gray old walls resounded with Franciscan hymns of praise, 


As the deep-toned Spanish soldier answered to the holy friar, 
Whilst the dusky Indian maidens sweetly chanted in the choir. 


Then, the effigies unbroken of the Virgin and her child, 
High above the pointed door-way on the simple people smiled ; 


And the bell at morn and even, gently called them unto prayer, 
Or with loud and solemn ringing sent its warning through the air. 
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Now, its glory has departed, La Purissima no more, 
Steeds were in its chapel stabled, camp-fires lit upon its floor ; 


Cross and altar both have vanished, and the figures cut in stone, 
Looking downward from their nitches gaze upon a wreck alone. 


For the ranchéro* is dwelling in the cloister of the friar, 
And the bat comes forth at even from the rafters of the choir. 


Here at eve 1 upward clambered, whilst the rubbish round me fell, 
Till I stood within that tower where was hung the Missicn bell ; 


At my feet the rolling prairie like a boundless ocean lay, 
And the snowy hornéd poppies crested every wave with spray ; 


Here and there like white feluccas, anchored in a sea of green, 
Cots of ranchéros were standing whilst the cattle grazed between. 


4 Like a crowded port the city lay beside a fringe of wood, 
In the midst its old cathedral, like a battered war-ship stood ; 


Northward lay the Verimandi where the gallant Milam died, 
And La Casa de la Gaza stood upon the other side ; 





Both baptized in blood of patriots, at the storming of the town, 
They will stand in freedom’s story, when their walls have crumbled down. 


a - 


Watching o’er them to the eastward, rose the far-famed Alamo, 
With the ashes of its heroes mouldering in the soil below. 


To Sparta from its vanquished field Thermopyle sent one— 
To bear its message of defeat the Alamo had none. 


Southward by the winding river loomed the towers of San José, , 
While San Juant de Capestrana on the blue horizon lay. 


Like a light-house La Garita rose alone amidst the dead, 
Whence of yore the fiery beacon warning of the savage spread. 


For in those old days of peril every Mission was a fort, 
And the carved saints yet standing watched above the soldiers’ court. 


Which with massive walls protected priest and neophyte from harm ; 
Winding round the church and cloisters like a strong encircling arm. 


For, a fell simoon descending came the fierce Carancahue,§ 
Sweeping o’er the startled country like a ravening beast of prey. 


And a sentinel watched ever in the belfry square and high, 
For a sign from La Garita that the savage foe was nigh. 


- If its beacon smoke ascended, then the great bell’s booming sound, 
Gathered in the friendly Indians from the country all around. 





For the Mission gates were opened offering refuge unto all, 
While the sacred cross uplifted stood upon the outer wall. 








| * Herdsman. t Pronounced San Hosay. San Whon. 
§ Pronounced Caronk-a-way. 
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Now, their battlements have fallen, but the staunch old chapels gray, 
Though deserted, stand defying ruthless man and time’s decay. 


San José was last dismantled, and within its vestry dim 
Is the hand-bier of the Fathers, a memento mori grim. 


There the chair of the confession dark with age is standing yet, 
By the door of the sacristy with its carved panels set. 


~. 


Nobly wrought those old Franciscans, head conibined with heart and hand, 
And the towers of these old Missions as their sacred ttomb-stones stand. 


Oh ! as such let all respect them, and whatever faith they hold, 
Guard from Vandal desecration monuments so grand and bold. 


San Antonio pe Bexar, Texas. 


TENELLA. 
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POPULAR LECTURES ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF MATTER.* 


By M. Farapay, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, R. L. Foreign 
Associate of the Academy of Science, Paris, dc. 


LECTURE III. 
COHESION—CHEMICAL AFFINITY. 


We will first of all return for a few 
minutes to one of the experiments which 
we made yesterday. You remember 
what we put together on that occasion? 
Powdered alum and water; here is one of 
those basins; nothing has been done to 
it since then, but you will find on exam- 
ining it that it no longer contains any 
powder, but a multitude of beautiful 
crystals, Here also are the pieces of 
coke which I put into the other basin; 
these have a fine mass of crystals about 
them. That other basin I will leave as it 
is; I will not pour the water from it, be- 
cause it will show you that the particles 
of alum have done something more than 
merely crystallize together. They have 
pushed the dirty matter fiom them, lay- 
ing it around the outside or outer edge of 
the lower \crystals—squeezed out, as it 
were, by the strong attraction which the 
particles of alum have for each other. 


And now for another experiment. We 
have already gained a knowledze of the 
manner in which the particles of bodies 
—of solid bodies—attract each other, and 
we know that it makes calcareous spar, 
alum, and so forth, crystallize in these 
regular forms. Now, let me gradually 
lead your minds to a knowledge of the 
means we have of making this attraction 
alter a little in its force; either of in- 
creasing or diminishing, or apparently of 
destroying it altogether. I will take this 
piece of iron [a rod of iron about two feet 
long and a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter|, it has at present a great deal of 
strength, due to its attraction of cohesion; 
but if Mr. Anderson will make part of 
this red hot in the fire, we shall then find 
that it will become soft, just as sealing- 
wax will when heated, and we shall also 
find that the more it is heated the softer 
it becomes. Ah! but what does soft 
mean? Why, that the attraction between 
the particles is so weakened that it is no 
longer sufficient to resist the power we 
bring to bear upon it. [Mr. Anderson 





* From the London Chemical News, No. 7, 
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handed to the Lecturer the iron rod, with 
one end red hot, which he showed couid 
be easily twisted about with a pair of 
pliers.} You see, I now find no difficulty 
in bending this end about how I like; 
whereas I cannot bend the cold part at 
all. And you know how the smith takes 
a piece of iron and heats it, in order to 
render it soft for his purpose; he acts 
upon our principle of lessening the adhe- 
sion of the particles, although he does 
not know exactly the terms in which we 
express it. 

And now we have another point to ex- 
amine; and this water is again a very 
good substance to take as an illustration 
(as philosophers we call it all water, even 
though it be in the form of ice or steam). 
Why is this water hard? [pointing to a 
block of ice] Because the attraction of the 
particles to each other is sufficient to 
make them retain their place in opposition 
to force applied toit. But what happens 
when we make the ice warm? Why, in 
that case we diminish to such a large ex- 
tent the power of attraction that the solid 
substance is destroyed altogether. Let 
me illustrate this: I will take a red-hot 
ball of iron |Mr. Anderson, by means of 
a pair of tongs, handed to the Lecturer a 
red-hot ball of iron, about two inches 
diameter] because it will serve as a con- 
venient source of heat [placing the red- 
hot iron in the centre of the block of ice}. 
You see I am now melting the ice where 
the iron touches it. You see the iron 
sinking into it, and while part of the 
solid water is becoming liquid, the heat 
of the ball is rapidly going off. A cer- 
tain part of the water is actually rising 
in steam—the attraction of some of the 
particles is so much diminished that they 
cannot even hold together in the liquid 
form, but escape as vapor. At the same 
time you see I cannot melt all this ice by 
the heat contained in this ball. In the 
course of a very short time I shall find it 
quite cold. 

Here is the water which we have pro- 
duced by destroying some of the attrac. 
tion which existed betweeen the particles 
of the ice, for below a certain tempera- 
ture the particles of water increase in 
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their mutual attraction and become ice; 
and above a certain temperature the at- 
traction decreases and the water becomes 
steam. And exactly the same thing takes 
place with platinum, and nearly every 
substance in nature; if the temperature 
is increased to a certain point it becomes 
liquid, and a further increase makes it a 
gas. Is it nota glorious thing for us to 
look at the sea, the rivers, and so forth, 
and to know that this same body in the 
northern regions is all solid ice and ice- 
bergs, while here in a warmer climate it 
has its attraction of cohesion so much 
diminished as to be liquid water? Well, 
in diminishing this force of attraction be- 
tween the particles of ice, we made use 
of another force, namely, that of heat, 
and I want you now to understand that 
this force of heat is always concerned 
when water passes from the solid to the 
liquid state. If I melt ice in other ways 
I cannot do without heat; (for we have 
the means of making ice liquid without 
heat; that is to say, without using heat 
as a direct cause.) Suppose, for illustra- 
tion, I make a vessel out of this piece of 
tin-fuil [bending the foil up into the 
shape of adish|. I am making it metal- 
lic, because I want the heat which I am 
about to deal with to pass readily through 
it;—and I am going to pour a little water 
on this board, and then place the tin ves- 
selon it. Now if I put some of this ice 
into the metal dish, and then proceed to 
make it liquid by any of the various 
means we have at our command, it still 
must take the necessary quantity of heat 
from something, and in this case, it will 
take the heat from the tray, and from the 
water underneath, and from the other 
things round about. Well, a little salt 
added to the ice has the power of causing 
it to melt, and we shall very shortly see 
the mixture become quite fluid, and you 
will then find that the water beneath will 
be frozen—frozen because it has been 
forced to give up that heat which is ne- 
cessary to keep it in the liquid state, to 
the ice on becoming liquid. I remember 
once, when I was a boy, hearing of a 
trick in a country ale-house; the point 
was how to melt ice in a quart pot by the 
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fire, and freeze it to the stool. Well, the 
way they did it was this: they put some 
pounded ice in a pewter pot and added 
some salt to it, and the consequence was 
that when the salt was mixed with it, the 
ice in the pot melted (they did not tell 
me anything about the salt, and they set 
the pot by the fire, just to make the re- 
sult more mysterious), and in a short 
time the pot and the stool were frozen to- 
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gether, as we shall very shortly find it to 
be the case here, and all because salt has 
the power of lessening the attraction be- 
tween the particles of ices Hera you see 
the tin dish is frozen to the board, I can 
even lift this little stool up by it. 

This experiment then cannot, I think, 
fail to impress upon your minds the fact, 
that whenever a solid body loses some of 
that force of attraction by means of which 


Fig. 1. 





it remains solid, heat is absorbed; and 
if, on the other hand we convert a liquid 
into a solid, e. g., water into ice, a corres- 
ponding amount of heat is given out. I 
think an experiment of this kind will 
serve to show this. Here (Fig. 1) isa 
bulb a, filled with air, the tube from 
which dips into some coloured liquid in 
the vessel Bn. And I dare say you know 
that if I put my hand on the bulb a, and 
warm it, the coloured liquid which is 
now standing in the tube c will travel 
forward. Now we have discovered a 
means, by great care and research into 
the properties of various bodies, of pre- 
paring a solution of a salt which if shaken 
or disturbed will at once become a solid ; 
and as I explained to you just now (for 
what is true of water is true of every 
other liquid), by reason of its becoming 
solid, heat is evolved, and I can make 
this evident to you by pouring it over this 
bulb ;—there! it is becoming solid, and 
look at the coloured liquid, how it is being 
driven down the tube, and how it is bub- 
bling out through the water at the end; 
and so we learn this beautiful law of our 
philosophy, that whenever we diminish 
the attraction of cohesion we absorb heat 


—and whenever we increase that attrac- 
tion heat is evolved, This, then, is a great 
step in advance, for you have learned a 
great deal in addition to the mere cireum- 
stance that particles attract each other. 
But you must not now suppose that be- 
cause they are liquid they have lost their 
attraction of cohesion; for here is the 
fluid mercury, and if I pour it from one 
vessel into another I find that it will form 
a stream from the bottle down to the 
glass-—a continuous rod of fluid mercury, 
the particles of which have attraction 
sufficient to make them hold together all 
the way through the air down to the glass 
itself; and if I pour water quietly from 
a jug I can cause it to run in a contin- 
uous stream in the same manner. Again, 
let me put a little water on this piece of 
plate glass, and then take another plate 
of glass and put it on the water; there! 
the upper plate is quite free to move, 
gliding about on the lower one from side 
to side; and yet, if I take hold of the up- 
per plate and lift it up straight, the cohe- 
sion is so great that the lower one is held 
up by it. See how it runs about it as I 
move the upper one, and this is all owing 
to the strong attraction of the particles of 
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the water. Let me show you another ex- 
periment. Suppose I take a little soap and 
water—not that the soap makes the par- 
ticles of the water more adhesive one for 
the other, but it certainly has the power 
of continuing in a better manner the at- 
traction of the particles; (and let me ad- 
vise you, when about to experiment with 
soap bubbles to take care to have every 
thing clean and soapy.) I will now blow 
a bubble, and that 1 may be able to talk 
and blow a bubble too, I will takea plate 
with a little of the soap-suds in it, 
and will just soap the edges of the 
pipe, and blow a bubble on to the plate. 
Now, there is our bubble. Why does it 
hold together in this manner? Why, be- 
cause the water of which it is composed 
has an attraction of particle for particle: 
so great, indeed, that it gives to this bub- 
ble the very power of an india-rubber 
ball; for you see, if I introduce one end 
of glass tube into the bubble that it has 
the power of contracting so powerfully 
as to force enough air through the tube 
to blow out a light (Fig. 2)—there is a 
light blown out. And look! see how the 
bubble is disappearing; see how it is 
getting smaller and smaller. 

There are twenty other experiments I 
might show you to illustrate this power 
of the cohesion of the particles of liquids. 





take you a step beyond that. We saw 
that if we continued applying heat to the 
water {as indeed happened with our piece 
of ice here) that we did at last break up 
that attraction which holds the liquid to- 
gether, and I am going to take some ether 
(any other liquid would do, but ether 
makes a better experiment for my pur- 
pose) in order to illustrate what will hap- 
pen when this cohesion is broken up. 


any 
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For instance, what would you propose to 
me, if, having lust the stopper out of this 
aleohol bottle, I should want to close it 
speedily with something near at hand. 
Well, a bit of paper would not do, but a 
piece of linen cloth would, or some of this 
cotton wool which I have here, I will 
put a tuft of it into the neck of the alco- 
hol bottle, and you see when I turn it up- 
side down, that it is perfectly well stop- 
pered so far as the alcohol is concerned ; 
the air can pass through but the alcohol 
cannot. And if I were to take an oil 
vessel tkis plan would do equally well, 
for in former times they used to send us 
oil from Italy in flasks stoppered only 
with cotton wool (at the present time the 
cotton is put in after the oil has arrived 
here but formerly it used to be sent so 
stoppered). Now if it were not for the 
particles of liquid cohering together, this 
aleohol would run out, and if I had time 
I could have shown you a vessel with the 
top, bottom, and side altogether formed 
like a sieve, and yet it would hold water 
owing to this cohesion. 

You have now seen that the solid water 
can become fluid by the addition of heat, 
owing to this lessening the attractive 
force between its particles, and yet you 
see that there is a good deal of attractive 
force remaining behind. I want now to 


Fig. 3. 





Now this liquid ether, if exposed to a 
very low temperature, will become a 
solid, but if we apply heat to it, it be- 
comes vapor, and I want to show you the 
enormous bulk of the substance in this 
new form:—when we make ice into water 
we lessen its bulk, but when we convert 
water into steam, we increase it to an 
enormous extent. You see it is very clear 
that as I apply heat to the liquid I di- 
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minish its attraction of cohesion—it is 
now boiling, and I will set fire to the 
vapor, so that you may be enabled to 
judge of the space occupied by the ether 
in this form by the size of its flame, and 
you now see what an enormously bulky 
flame I get from that small volume of 
ether below. The heat from the spirit 
lamp is now being consumed, not in mak- 
ing the ether any warmer, but in convert- 
ing it into vapour, and if I desired to 
catch this vapour and condense it (as I 
could without much difficulty), I would 
have to do the same as if I wished to con- 
vert steam into water and water into ice; 
in either case it would be necessary to in- 
crease the attraction of the particles, by 
cold or otherwise. So largely is the bulk 
occupied by the particles increased by 
giving them this diminished attraction, 
that if I were to take a portion of water 
a cubic inch in bulk (a Fig. 3) I should 
produce a volume of steam of that size B 
1700 cubic inches ; nearly a cubic foot], 
so greatly is the attraction of cohesion 
diminished by heat; and yet it still re- 
mains water. You can easily imagine 
the consequences which are due to this 
change in volume by heat—the mighty 
powers of steam and the tremendous ex- 
plos'yns which are sometimes produced 
by this force of water. I want you now 
to see another experiment which will per- 
haps give you a better illustration of the 
bulk occupied by a body when in the state 
of vapour. Here is a substance which 
we call iodine, and Iam about to submit 
this solid body to the same kind of condi- 
tion as regards heat that I did the water 
and the ether |putting a few grains of 
iodine into a hot glass globe, which im- 
mediately became filled with the violet 
vapour], and you see the same kind of 
change produced. Moreover, it gives us 
the opportunity of observing how heauti- 
ful is the violet-coloured vapour from this 
black substance, or rather the mixture of 
the vapour with air (for I would not wish 
you to understand that this globe is 
entirely filled with the vapour of 
iodine). 
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If I had taken mercury and converted 
it into vapour (as I could easily do), I 
should have a perfect colourless vapour, 
for you must understand this about 
vapours, that bodies in what we call the 
vapourous or gaseous state, are always 
perfectly transparent, never cloudy or 
smoky ; they are, however, often coloured, 
and we can frequently have coloured va- 
pours or gases produced by cvolourless 
particles themselves mixing together, as 
in this case [the Lecturer here inverted a 
glass cylinder full of binoxide of nitro- 
gen over a cylinder of oxygen, when the 
dark red vapour of hyponitric acid was 
produced]. Here also you see a very ex- 
cellent illustration of the effect of some 
power of nature which we have not yet 
come to, but which stands next on our 
list—CuemicaL Arrinity. And thus you 
see we can have a violet vapour or an 
orange vapour, and different other kinds 
of vapour, but they are always perfectly 
transparent, or else they would cease to 
be vapours, 

Iam now going to lead you a step be- 
yond this consideration of the attraction 
of the particles for each other. You see 
we have come to understand that (to take 
water as an illustration) whether it be 
ice, or water, or steam, it is always to be 
considered by us as water. Well, now 
prepare your minds to go a little deeper 
into the subject. We have means of 
searching into the constitution of water 
beyond any that are afforded us by the 
action of heat, and among these one of 
the most important is that force which 
we call voltaic electricity, which we used 
at our last meeting for the purpose of ob- 
taining light, and which we carried about 
the room by means of these wires. This 
force is produced by the battery behind 
me, to which, however, I will not now re- 
fer more particularly; before we have 
done we shall know more about this bat- 
tery, but it must grow up in our know- 
ledge. Now here (Fig. g) is a portion of 
water in this little vessel c, and besides 
the water there are two plates of the 
metal platinum, which are connected with 
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the wires a B, coming outside, and I want 
to examine that water, and the state and 
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the condition in which its particles are 
arranged. If I were to apply heat to it 


Fig. 1: 





you know what we should get, it would 
assume the state of vapour, but it would 
nevertheless remain water, and would re- 
turn to the liquid state as soon as the heat 
was removed. Now by means of these 
wires (which are connected with the bat- 
tery behind me, and come under the floor 
and up through the table) we shall have 
a certain amount of this new power at 
our disposal. Here you see it is (causing 
the ends of the wires to touch)—that is 
the electric light we used yesterday, and 
by means of these wires we can cause 
water to submit itself to this power; for 
the moment I put them into metallic con- 
nexion at a and. B, you see the water boil- 
ing in that little vessel c, and you hear 
the bubbling of the gas that is going 
threugh the tube p. See how I am con- 
verting the water into vapour, and if I 
take a little vessel x, and fill it with 
water, and put itin the trough over the 
end of the tube p, there goes the vapour 
ascending into the vessel. And yet that 
is not steam, for you know that if steam 
is brought near cold water, it would at 
once condense, and return back again to 
water; this, then, cannot be steam, for it 
is bubbling through the cold water in this 
trough, but it is a vaporous substance, 
and we must therefore examine it careful- 
ly, to see in what way the water has been 
changed. And now, inorder to give you 
a proof that it is not steam, | am going 
to show you that it is combustible, for if I 
take this small vessel to a light, the vapour 


inside explodes in a manner that steam 
could never do. 

I will now fill this large bell-jar F with 
water; and I propose letting the gas as- 
cend into it, and I will then show you 
that we can reproduce the water back 
again from the vapour or air that is there. 
Here is a strong glass vessel a, and into it 
we will let the gas from F pass. We will 
then fire it by the electric spark, and 
then after the explosion you will find that 
we have got the water back again ; it will 
not be much, however, for you will recol- 
lect that 1 showed you how small a por- 
tion of water produced a very large 
volume of vapour. Mr. Anderson will 
now pump all the air out of this vessel, 
and when I have screwed it on to the top 
of our jar of gas Fr, you will see upon 
opening the stop-cocks H’HH, the water 
will jump up, showing that some of the 
gas has passed into the glass vessel. I 
will now shut these stop-cocks, and we 
shall be able to send the electric spark 
through the gas by means of the wires 1 
K in the upper part of the vessel, and you 
will see it burn with a most intense flash. 
|Mr. Anderson here brought a Leyden 
jar, which he discharged through the con- 
fined gas by means of the wires 1.x] 
You saw the flash, and now, that you 
may see that there is no longer any gas 
remaining, if I place it over the jar and 
open the stop-cocks again, up will go the 
gas, and we can have a second com- 
bustion ; and so I might go on again and 
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again, and I should continue to accumu- 
late more and more of the water to which 
the gas has returned. Now is not this 
curious ;-—in this vessel c we can go on 
making from water a large bulk of per- 
manent gas, as we call it, and then we 
can reconvert it into water in this way. 
{Mr. Anderson brought in another Ley- 
den jar, which, however, from some 
cause would not ignite the gas. It was 
therefore recharged, when the explosion 
took place in the desired manner.| How 
beautifully we get our results when we 
are right in our proceedings !—it is not 
that Nature is wrong when we make a 
mistake. Now I will lay this vessel a 
down by my right hand, and you can ex- 
amine it by-and-by; there is not very 
much water flowing down, but there is 
quite sufficient for you to see. 

Another wonderful thing about this 
mode of changing the condition of the 
water is this—that we are able to get the 
separate parts of which it is composed, at 
a distance the one from the other, and to 
examine them, and see what they are 
like, and how many of them there are; 
and for this purpose T have here some 
more water in a slightly different appa- 
ratus to the former one (Fig. 5), and if I 


Fig. 5. 











place this in connexion with the wires of 
the battery at a B, I shall get a similar 
decomposition of the water at the two 
platinum plates. Now I will put this 
little tube o over there, and that will col- 
lect the gas together that comes from the 
other side a, and this tube u will collect 
the gas that comes from the other side s, 
and I think we shall soon be able to see a 
difference. In this apparatus the wires 
are a good way apart from each other, 
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and it now seems that each of them is 
capable of drawing off particles from the 
water and sending them off, and you see 
that one set of particles, u, is coming off 
twice as fast as those collected in the 
other tube o. Something is coming out 
of the water’there at u which burns |set- 
ting fire to the gas|, but what comes out 
of the water here at o, although it will not 
burn, will support combustion very 
vigorously [the Lecturer here placed a 
match with a glowing tip in the gas, 
when it immediately rekindled |. 

Here, then, we have two things, neith- 
er of them being water alone, but which 
we get out of the water. Water is there- 
fore composed of two substances different 
to itself, which appear at separate places 
when it is made to submit to the force 
which I have in these wires, and if I 
take an inverted tube of water and col- 
lect this gas, H, you will see that it is by 
no means the same as the one we collect- 
ed in the former apparatus (Fig. 4). 
That exploded with a loud noise when it 
was lighted, but this will burn quite 
noiselessly—it is called hydrogen, and 
the other we call exygen—that gas which 
so beautifully brightens up all combus- 
tion but does not burn of itself. So 
now we see that water consists of two 
kinds of particles attracting each other 
in a very different manner to the attrac- 
tion of gravitation or cohesion, and this 
new attraction we-call chemical affinity, 
or the force of chemical action between. 
different bodies; we are now no longer 
concerned with the attraction. of iron for 
iron, water for water, wood for wood, or 
like bodies for each other,.as we were 
when dealing with the force of cohesion ; 
we are dealing with another kind of at- 
traction,—the attraction between parti- 
cles of a different nature one to the other. 
Chemical affinity depends entirely upon 
the energy with which particles of differ- 
ent kinds attract each other. Oxygen and 
hydrogen are particles of different kinds, 
and it is their attraction to each other 
which makes them chemically combine 
and produce water. 


I must now show you a little more at 
large what chemical affinity is. I can 
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prepare these gases from other substances 
as well as from water; and we will now 
prepare some oxygen: here is another 
substance which contains oxygen—-chlo- 
rate of potash; I will put some of it into 
this glass retort, and Mr. Anderson will 
apply heat to it; we have here different 
jars filled with water, and when by the 
application of heat the chlorate of potash 
is decomposed, we will displace the water, 
and fill the jars with gas. 

















areas represent water, and those are al- 
ways the proportions between the two 
gases. But oxygen is sixteen times the 
weight of the other—eight times as heavy 


8 Oxygen, 
1 | Oxygen Hydrogen, 
Hydrogen Water 
9 ? 
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Now when water is opened out in this 
way by means of the battery; which 
adds nothing to it materially, which 
takes nothing from it materially (I mean 
no matter, 1am not speaking of force), 
which adds no matter to the water; it is 
changed in this way—the gas which you 
saw burning a little while ago, called 
hydrogen, is evolved in large quantity, 
and the other gas, oxygen, is evolved in 
only half the quantity, so that those two 


88.9 
° ° ° 11.1 


100.0 


as the particles of hydrogen in the water ; 
and you therefore know that water is 
composed of nine parts by weight—one of 
hydrogen and eight of oxygen, thus: 


Hydrogen, 46.2 cub. ins. ==1 grain. 
Oxygen, . : 23.1 . : =8 ° 
Water, ; (steam) 69.3 " =9 


Now Mr. Anderson has prepared some 
oxygen, amd we will proceed to examine 
what is the character of this gas. First 
of all, you remember I told you that it 
does not burn, but that it affects the burn- 
ing of other bodies. I will just set fire 
to the point of this little bit of wood, and 
then plunge it into the jar of oxygen, and 
you will see what this gas does in increas- 
ing the brilliancy of the combustion. It 
does not burn, it does not take fire as the 
hydrogen would, but how vividly the 
combustion of the match goes on. Again, 
if I were to take this wax taper and light 
it, and turn it upside down in the air, it 
would, in all proobability put itself out, 
owing to the wax running into the wick 
[the Lecturer here turned the lighted ta- 
per upside down, when in a few seconds 
it went out]. Now that will not happen 
in oxygen gas; you will see how differ- 
ently it acts (Fig. 6) [the taper was again 
lighted, turned upside down, and then in- 
troduced into a jar of oxygen], Look at 





that! see how the very wax itself burns, 
and falls down in a dazzling stream of 
fire, so powerfully does the oxygen sup- 
port combustion. Again, here is another 
experiment which will serve to illustrate 
the force, if I may so call it, of oxygen. 
I have hcre a circular flame of spirit of 
wine, and with it I am about to show you 
the way in which iron burns, because it 
will serve very well as a comparison be- 
tween the effect produced by air and oxy- 
gen. If I take this ring flame, I can 
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shake, by means of a sieve, the fine par- 
ticles of iron filings through it, and you 
will see the way in which they burn |the 
Lecturer here shook through the flame 
some iron filings, which took fire and fell 
through with beautiful scintillations|. But 
if I now hold the flame over a jar of oxy- 
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gen |the experiment was repeated over a 
jar of oxygen, when the combustion of 
the filings as they fell into the oxygen 
became almost insupportably brilliant, | 
you see how wonderfully different the ef- 
fect is in the jar, because there we have 
oxygen instead of common air. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


. 





THE STORMING OF CHAPULTEPEC. 


The rugged height above us, 
By nature strong, and bold 

F’en in itself seemed ready 
Our lines in check to hold. 

Yet, proudly on its summit, 


A castle takes it stand, 


Hurling defiance back upon 
The invaders of the land; 

*Tis Chapultepec defiant! 
And she holds us now at bay; 

While our men like curbed steeds chafing, 
Are eager for the fray. 


From every bared embrasure 
Stares forth a deep-mouthed gun; 


And burnished arms to eastward far, 


Are gleaming in the sun. 

We have scourged the wounded panther 
From the plain unto his lair; 

And desperate now he fiercely turns, 
To battle with us there. 

Loudly the cannons thunder, 
And shrilly the bugles call, 

And “Mexico” will triumph now, 
Or “ Lucifer”-like will fall. 

For all the country’s valour, 
Made desp’rate by despair ; 

Has gathered on the tide of war, 
And concentrated there. 


Along our wasted column, 
There comes our chieftain grim; 
There is no heart in all the ranks 


That would not die for him. 
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He moves along the column 
With a bearing bold and high; 
A cheerful smile upon his lips, 
Tho’ a tear bedews his eye; 
For he is thinking of the brave ones, 
He misses from the corps, 
Who until the final roll-call, 
Will never answer more. 


Before our worn division, 
A halt the bugles blew : 
“ Now perchance he will address us; 
Or holds he a review ?” 
Eager-eared we listen, 
And hear the soldier speak ; 
While his words of warm approval 
Thrill every manly cheek. 
But from his cheerful visage, 
I see the sun-light break :— 
A demand he has upon us, 
He does not like to make. 
He tells us “’tis one of danger,” 
(“ Tho’ there glory’s only born !”’) 
And the moment calls for volunteers 
“To lead a hope forlorn.” 


Scarce the vet’ran’s voice is hushed, 
When a perfect storm of cheers 

Re-echoing ring, and forward spring, 
Two hundred volunteers. 

But ’tis not for us—the honour ‘ 
Alone to march before: 

For Twiggs’ brave division sends 
A good two hundred more. 

“ Forward,” and at the order, 
*Long the left in marshal style, 

With measured tread and dauntless mien 
The lengthened lines defile. 

We debauch upon the causeway— 
Move ’long the fearful pass, 

Where arches dark their shadows throw 
Across the deep morass. 


Quickly comes a gleaming flash 
As of the lightning’s ire, 

And gayly now the castle wears 
A zone of lurid fire! 

A roar of deaf’ning thunder 
Bursts on the trembling breeze, 

As though the earth with Titan throes 
Were riven to the seas! 

Like the patt’ring rain of April, 
Or hail upon the glass, 

A shower of grape infernal, 

Sweeps through the narrow pass! 
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*T was as though the “ Montezumas” 
For country, home, and hearth, 
Had risen with the guns of hell 
To sweep us from the earth! 


But behind the friendly arches, 
‘ We welcome shelter take: 

The hardy ones that venture out, 
Bemoan the fearful stake. 

A pause—and from our cover, 
We deploy upon the plain; 

Though from our ranks each moment falls 
The stricken and the slain. 


“ Fire !”—and bravely at the signal, 
Our ringing volleys tell ; 

Tho’ the castle still defiant, 
Peels back the challenge well. 

“ Charge !”—and headlong on we rush 
O'er ditches dark and deep, 

To where the meadows eastward flank, 
The castle’s ward and keep— 

Ha! there is heavy firing 
Along the western verge! 

See! “ Pillow’s” brave division moves 
On like a roaring surge! 


One volley, after volley, 
Rolls around the steep’s redoubt; 

And well the shot that skip within, 
Proclaim the storm without. 

We see their gallant onset: 
The serpent banner falls; 

And now we strive with might and main 
Who first shall scale the walls. 


The gathering breeze of morning, 
Spreads thick the battle’s shroud ; 

Save where the red artillery, 
Gleams through the murky cloud. 

And there McKenzie’s stormers 
Are thundering at the gate; 

Whose iron balls of rnin, bear 
The stern decree of fate! . 

They are dashing like the breakers 
Upon a surf-bound shore, 

With a driving storm and sea behind, 
And a wall of rock before. 


On we rush and clear the moat, 
Athwart the sulphury vail! 
And battlement and yawning breach, 
With desperate valour scale! 

It was then that “ Santa Anna,” 
Who marked our progress well, 
Swore “the d n Amerricannas, 
Would storm the gates of hell!” 
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We have won the outer ramparts, 


And we charge their fierce array, 
The bayonet now must do its work, 
And end the fearful fray. 


The ringing clash of sabres, 
The morn’s sulphurous breath, 


The groans of maimed and dying tell, 
The furious work of death. 
Fearfully reigned the carnage, 
None asked for quarter there ; 
Each fought with all the power 
That springs from wild despair. 
Four times they backward drove us; 
And as often each gave way: 
Four times we charged upon them, 
Uncertain of the day. 
But at length before our daring, 
Their troops confounded yield— 
Are routed from “Chapultepec ;” 
And beaten from the field. 
And now our cheers in triumph ring, 
As ’twere from brazen throats ; 
For our star be-spangled banner high 
Above the castle floats. 





A STORY OF CHAMPAIGNE. 


BY F. R. 8S. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH M. DE LACHANDAIS MEETS WITH 
AN ADVENTURE, CONTRARY TO THE AD- 
VICE OF HIS MOTHER. 


It was soon after breakfast on a fine 
May morning, in the reign of the four- 
teenth Louis, that our hero put his fvot in 
the stirrup to mount his horse. 

But his mother had just one more word 
to say to him; so he respectfully drew 
back his foot and relinquished the bridle 
to the stable-boy, Felix. 

‘Rupert !” said she, taking him by the 
two hands, and there were tears in her 
eyes— 

“Tut! Tut!” said his father, ‘‘don’t be 
so doubtful about it. Is the journey to 
Paris such a fearful thing that we must 
make the boy feel that he is leaving us 


forever? Come, come! my boy, mount 
and away! you are losing the cool of the 
morning.” 

But one does not so easily leave a mo- 
ther, and the maternal last word kept 
Rupert standing on the great stone step, 
at least five minutes, to the manifest an- 
noyance of his father, who snapped his 
fingers and strode up and down in a man- 
ner that did not excite the most pleasing 
anticipations for the day, in the mind of 
the stable-boy, Felix. 

“Yes, mother,” said Rupert, pressing 
his farewell kiss on her cheek, “I will re- 
member—no adventures—straight ahead, 
and home with full pockets and a well 
nicked sword.” 

“ For shame!” cried his father. ‘ Are 
you a shopkeeper, to be ever thinking of 
your pockets ?” 
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“You needn’t be particular, dear, as to 
the sword,” said his mother with a faint 
smile. 

In the midst of these exclamations, 
Rupert mounted and rode out of the great 
gate with indications, faint to be sure, of 
tears in his eyes. 

Ile rode alone, for his father who was 
not the richést man in France, could not 
afford him an attendant. But Rupert 
was accompanied by youth, health and 
high spirits, and his philosophic mind 
declared these sufficient attendance—un- 
der the circumstances. So these four rode 
on the same horse to Paris. 

It may here be said, that the house and 
lands of the Sieur de Lachandais were 
proportionately larger than his fortune, 
which did not permit him to cultivate so 
much of the latter as he would have de- 
sired, nor to furnish the former according 
to the aspirations of Madame, There 
had been days, however, and days that 
he was very fond of talking about, when 
all these things were very different. 
Witness the old tapestry and the furni- 
ture, now well worn and faded, but evi- 
dently once the richest of its kind. Wit- 
ness those distant remains of fences that 
once carefully separated fields now of a 
prairie-like appearance, and affording 
pasturage more extensive than recherché, 

Now, in sending his only son to join 
the army of the Grand Monarch, he 
fondly hoped that Fortune might be 
wooed back to his good old house by 
the arm and brain of this future hero. 

His mother, wishing fame and honour 
for her son, pictured him in the future as 
a Captain, a General—a Marshal ! 

But the pride and the tenderness of 
these good people made them dislike to 
think of the means by which these de- 
sirable ends were to be attained, and 
their instructions to their son, when these 
subjects were before them, were exceed- 
ingly original and vague, and somewhat 
resembled those of the fond mother who 
wished that her boy might learn to swim 
without venturing too near the aqueous 
element. But Rupert was acquainted 
with several things, and did not paticu- 
larly need the parental counsel. 

Of course it would not be as a private 
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soldier that he would enlist. A Lachan- 
dais would lead the soldiers of his King 
to battle. 

Having been, from childhood, intended 
for the army, our young friend was not de- 
ficient in military knowledge, and by the 
exercise of the proper influence and by 
perseverance, he hoped to obtain a place 
among the warriors of France, not de- 
rogatory to his position among her fami- 
lies. 

The perseverance was to be exerted by 
himself. The influence, by M. de Malo- 
din. 

It was a very fortunate thing for Ru- 
pert that he bore a letter to M. de Malo- 
din, for this gentleman, being an officer 
in the commissariat, and having, from his 
great influence among the civilians who 
produced corn, meat and wine, acquired 
& corresponding importance among the 
military gentlemen who assisted in the 
consumption of these useful articles, was 
eminently qualified to further the inter- 
ests of a young soldier. Besides, he was 
a relation of the Sieur de Lachandais. 
What ought not to be expected? 

So, full of happy anticipations, with a 
good conscience and a better sword, Ru- 
pert sat bravely his steed Fernando, who, 
if he was not the fleetest in the world, 
was by no means deficient in strength or 
bottom. He had ridden about half an 
hour when he entered the town of Lan- 
gres, through which he rode, bowing on 
every side to the friends of the young 
heir of Lachandais. 

After leaving this pleasant town, which, 
as all the world knows, lay quietly in the 
South of the Province of Champaigne, 
there stretched between him and Paris, 
by the way of Troyes, about one hundred 
and fifty miles. But Fernando was a 
good horse, and Rupert’s arrival was not 
expected by any one—a day or two here 
or there made no great difference—so he 
rode leisurely under the great chesnut 
trees that hung over the road. 

As he thus rode into the great world, 
so much of it as he could see looked 
pleasantly, as if it were glad to see him 
come. 

And the rustling of the leaves, and the 
chirping of the birds, seemed to keep a 
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time with the stepping of his horse and 
the jingling of his sword and bridle- 
rings. 

Now and then he met a farmer, trudg- 
ing along by the side of his market-cart, 
or a stout country lass, driving a couple 
of cows. Then would appear a refrac- 
tory hog, that was evidently too much for 
the lads, who used alike their tongues 
and sticks to make the creature believe 
that he was the pig who should go to 
market. Towards the middle of the after- 
noon he arrived at a small inn, where he 
and Fernando refreshed the inner man 
and horse. Leaving here, he rode at a 
brisker pace, intending to pass the night 
at a small village about twenty miles 
from Troyes. He had gone, perhaps, 
two miles, when his attention was at- 
tracted by the sound of hoofs and the voice 
of a man, seemingly in expostulation 
with a horse. Looking behind him, he 
saw, at some distance, a horseman ap- 
proaching, on a stout steed that appeared 
to be galloping with great difficulty. 
The man urged him forward until he had 
come within twenty yards of Rupert, 
who had slackened his pace, out of curi- 
osity, to see how far the animal could pro- 


ceed. He was now satisfied, fur the- 


horse fell down in the road, and stretch- 
ing out his head and legs, appeared as if 
he had concluded to retire, thenceforth 
and forever, from active life. The rider, 
who seemed to have been somewhat ex- 
pecting such a catastrophe of this kind, 
had sprung off at the first totter of the 
beast, and now stood gazing upon his 
prostrate steed with a look of utter des- 
pair. 

Rupert turned his horse and riding up 
to him, inquired if he could be of any 
service. 

The man did not appear to hear him, 
for after cursing his fate, his horse, and 
the whole race of innkeepers, who never 
had a fresh horse when they should have 
one, he struck the palm of his left hand 
with his clenched right fist, and said 
aloud : 

“Twelve miles yet! and she’ll be in 
bed and asleep before dark, I’ll vow. 
And this is the fifteenth! I must go on, 
or the whole matter’s at an end!” 
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Suddenly turning to Rupert, he then 
said : 

“Monsieur, is your journey pressing? 
Hire me your horse or lend him. There 
are lodgings in the inn behind us, and 
you shall have him in the morning.” 

To this most remarkable request, at 
which he could not help smjling, Rupert 
gave a decided refusal, but again offered 
to render any reasonable assistance. 

* No!” cried the man, “I want buta 
horse, and one I must have. Great 
interests depend upon my riding forward 
immediateiy. So, sir, dismount! You 
shall have your horse in good time in the 
morning.” And as if to enforce this 
very reasonable command, he drew his 
sword and siezed the bridle of Fernando. 

All the blood in Rupert’s body seemed 
to rush into his head and face at this in- 
sult, and he half drew his blade from the 
scabbard. Buta glance at the singular 
and earnest expression in the face of his 
adversary, (who looked as if he certainly 
expected him to get down upon being so 
ordered,) seemed to alter his determina- 
tion, and suddenly turning Fernando to 
the left, he spurred him right upon the 
man, who, not having relinquished his 
hold upon the bridle in time, was in- 
stantly trampled under the horse’s feet. 

Rupert, quickly dismounting, tied his 
horse by the roadside, and approached 
his fallen adversary. Stooping over him, 
he saw that he was stunned, and opening 
his coat, found that the horse had not 
injured him about the body, for there 
were no marks of dirt from the hoofs, nor 
were his clothes torn. But now the man 
opened his eyes and endeavoured to sit 
up, but fell back again without saying a 
word. His countenance was full of a 
stern despair. 

““ Where are you hurt ?” asked Rupert, 
anxiously. 

The man looked fixedly at him for a 
moment, and said, quietly, “ My arm.” 

Rupert then proceeded to make an ex- 
amination of his injuries, to which the 
other neither objected nor did he assist. 
In endeavouring to pull off his coat, he 
was prevented by the swelling of the 
right arm, which still held the sword. 
So, gently disengaging the weapon, Ru- 
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pert ripped up the coat-sleeve with it, 
and removing his shirt-sleeve, saw that 
the arm was broken. 

“ Are you sure that you are not injured 
elsewhere?” inquired he, not seeing in 
the broken arm sufficient cause for his 
apparent helplessness. 

‘‘No,” said the man, lifting one leg 
after another, “‘nothing more, but you 
have knocked all the life out of me. I 
feel as weak as a child.” 

“Stop a moment!” cried Rupert, and 
running to his horse, produced from his 
stores a flask of brandy, and putting it to 
the mouth of the wounded man, was 
gratified to see that he was strong enough 
to take a long pull at it. 

The draught revived him. He sat up, 

“Come,” said Rupert, “I will assist 
you to mount my horse, and will take 
you back to the inn.” 

The man looked at him with the same 
fixed expression as before, and then 
answered : 

‘‘No—if you wish to assist me you 
can do it, but not by taking me to the 
inn. Iam the bearer of a packet that it 
is most important should reach the Cha- 
teau Estandeux to-night, and early to- 
night. The Chateau is twelve miles dis- 
tant. Now, if you wish to serve, not me 
but a young female—a lady whose whole 
future happiness may, aye, will depend 
upon her receiving these papers to-night, 
I will trust you to deliver them to her. 
If you are going to Troyes, it will not be 
a much longer ride for you, for the road 
which passes the lodge of the Chateau, 
branches from this about eight miles from 
here. It is the first road to the right, 
and you then ride directly on until you 
come to the Chateau, which is the first 
large house you will see. You cannot 
miss it.” And he looked at Rupert as if 
he had. already consented to undertake 
the matter. 

This time ‘he was not so much mis- 
taken as he might have been, for as Ru- 
pert was a good-tempered fellow, and saw 
from the serious countenance of the man 
that the affair was indeed important, he 
agreed to take the packet, first inquiring, 
however, as to the possibility of his being 
lodged, during the night, if he thus went 
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out of his way. To which the other re- 
plied that there were no inns near the 
Chateau, but that the bearer of that 
packet would want nothing in the way of 
comfort and refreshment. 

The ci-devant messenger now stood up. 
He felt better. ‘‘Hlere,” said he, “are 
the papers, which I hope you will deliver 
into the hands of Mademoiselle Celeste 
d’ Estandeux, and to no one else. Should 
you not be able to see her, destroy them, 
and all is over. Do not fail, I beseech 
you—I could go no further if I hada 
horse, and the happiness of this sweet 
young lady now depends —. But, leave 
me, I pray you! There is no time to 
lose.” 

But Rupert absolutely refused to leave 
until he had fastened his arm in a sort of 
sling, made from the sleeve of his coat, 
and had seen him stars back for the inn 
to which he declared himself now per- 
fectly able to walk. 

Perceiving that he walked quite stead- 
ily, but with his head turned partly 
round, as if impatient at any delay, Ru- 
pert mounted his horse, and with the 
package thrust safely under his vest, rode 
away at a good pace. 

Reflecting, as he passed quickly along 
the now unfrequented road, upon the 
event which had changed so completely 
his plans for the night, he began to think 
of himself as a generous young man. 

“Why should I,” thought he, “ be leay- 
ing my intended route and tiring Fer- 
nando fora man who merits nothing from 
me—a stranger, by no means prepossess- 
ing. To be sure I rode him down and 
treated him hardly, but he would have 
taken my horse—a thief—and yet not a 
thief, for he promised to return him, and 
I believe he would have done so. But to 
sieze upon my horse as a loan, simply be- 
cause he wanted it—it is too good—that 
man will succeed in the world. And 
then to ask me to take charge of his mes- 
sage, as though I and all the world were 
equally interested in the matter with him- 
self! But this Mademoiselle Celeste—I 
feel some interest in her—that is, some 
curiosity. Her whole happiness depends 
upon it—Vif! Vif! Fernando! you 
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have a good stretch before you, and she 
retires at dark. Simple-hearted damsel, 
I will put you at ease. On! Fernando! 
when we reach Paris, I will cease to be 
obliging for your sake”—and so our 
young Chevalier rode on with more ener- 
gy than he had shown all day, for the 
sake of an unprepossessing stranger! 


CHAPTER II. 


RUPERT FINDS A FRIEND—VERY MUCH IN 
NEED—-WHO PROVES TO BE ONE INDEED. 


The sun had set when Rupert arrived 
at a chateau, which a solitary rustic, re- 
turning from his labour, informed him 
was that of Estandeux. Reaching the 
great gate, be knocked at it with the han- 
dle of his riding whip, and receiving no 
answer, shouted fur the porter, the roof 
of whose lodge he perceived above the 
wall, which was reasonably high, besides 
being on higher ground than the road. 
Becoming impatient, he dismounted and 
knocked loudly at a small gate by the 
side of the other, but his knocks and 
shouts were of no avail. He now fasten- 
ed Fernando to a ring in the great gate, 
and by means of the hinges of the pos- 
tern gate, and some uneven stones, he 
clambered to the top of the wall. Per- 
ceiving then that the lodge-door was part- 
ly open, and there seeming to be no one 
in it, he sprang down on the inner side, 
for here the descent was not great, and 
opening the small gate that was simply 
fastened by a bolt, he led his horse into 
the grounds, at the same time making no 
very complimentary remarks in regard to 
this manner of attending to a nobleman’s 
visiters. 

Fastening the gate, he again mounted 
Fernando, and trotted briskly up to the 
Chateau, the chimneys of which could be 
seen at some distance. The road wound 
through a fine park of chesnut trees and 
oaks, but neither horse nor man regarded 
the beauty of the wood, for they were in- 
tent upon reaching the house as svon as 
possible. They soon emerged upon an 
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open lawn of no great extent, and the 
Chateau stood before them. It was a 
somewhat imposing building, evidently 
of recent construction, and scarcely mer- 
ited the name of “ Chateau,” for it was 
remarkable only for its size, except, per- 
haps, its strong walls and doors. 

Rupert did not ride up to the principal 
entrance, fur seeing a servant standing at 
a half open side-door, (called there proba- 
bly by the sound of Fernando’s hoof,) he 
approached him and inquired for Made- 
moiselle Celeste d’ Estandeux. 

The man looked stupidly at him and 
replied, ‘‘ She is not here.” 

‘‘Not here!” exclaimed Rupert. “Is 
not this the Chateau d’ Estandeux ?” 

“Yes it is,” replied the man. 

“Well, then, has she left here, and for 
where?” 

“No,” said the man, who seemed to 
be paying more attention to the good 
points of Fernando than to the words of 
his master, “she has not left here.” 

“Not left here!” cried Rupert. ‘‘ Then 
she must be here. Conduct me to your 
master.” 

** He is not here,” said the man, impa- 
tiently. ‘There is no one here to see 
you. They have gone to Paris, and we 
have orders to admit no strangers, high 
or low ;”’ and, so saying, he closed the 
door, and the sound of a bolt could very 
plainly be heard. 

Rupert was not only angry, but hun- 
gry and tired. ilis good temper entirely 
exhausted, he dismounted with the inten- 
tion of receiving some satisfaction from 
the inmates of the house. So, fastening 
Fernando, who seemed to perceive the 
scent of stables, he stepped quickly to 
another door, under a balcony, and 
knoched upon it, in a vigorous manner. 
But no one came, and again he knocked, 
still louder. Ile was about repeating 
this operation, when hisehand was ar- 
rested by a voice, which sounded very 
harsh and shrill, and said, ‘‘ There’s no 
use knocking.” 

Glancing around him, Rupert could see 
no one; and so, stepping back, he looked 
up into the balcony, and there he per- 
ceived a head, which just appeared above 
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the balustrade, and was not much more 
than discernible in the increasing gloom. 

“You can’t get in,” said the head, 
“so you might as well ride off, you 
know.” 

“ But IT don’t intend to ride off,” cried 
Rupert, “ Who are you, up there? Stand 
up and give me some sensible answers.” 

“Stand up!” cried the other in aston- 
ishment, ‘‘I am standing up*” 

“Well then you must be a very old 
child,” said Rupert, “to have such a voice 
as that. But cannot you come down 
here? Come, I will give you some silver 
sugar-plums when I have done with 
you.” 

“ All fair?” said the head. 

“Certainly,” cried Rupert, “ I am not 
going to hurt you.” 

“Throw away your whip, then.” 

“There!” cried Rupert, impatiently, 
tossing his whip into the grass. ‘ Now 
come down.” 

At these words, a small figure was seen 
climbing over the balustrade; and then, 
seizing a branch of a plum tree that 
grew near the house, it slid down the 
trunk with a facility that clearly demon- 
strated that it had often travelled that 
road before. 

Rupert now saw that his companion 
was a dwarf, about three and a half feet 
high, but not very badly formed, though 
presenting a very odd appearance on ac- 
count of his stoutness, which made him 
look much shorter. 

“Well,” said the dwarf, “‘ whatdo you 
want ?” 

“I wish, in the first place, to find Mad- 
emoiselle Celeste d’ Estandeux, and then 
a stable for my horse; or, perhaps 1 
would take the stable first.” 

“Ah!” said the dwarf, walking up 
and down with his hands behind his 
back, ‘ You talk largely.” 

“Come, now,” said Rupert, “I am in 
no humour for trifling. I shall stay 
here to-night. Where canI put up my 
horse? Quick! it is getting late.” 

“I tell you, once for all,” said the 
dwarf, “ you need expect no accommoda- 
tions here. They have scarcely enough 
A harder man than 
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Count Maurice you never knew. As for 
me, I have nearly starved these last three 
days.” 

“Oh!” said Rupert, “we will make 
that all right, provided you answer me 
properly.” 

“So I expected when I came down,” 
remarked the dwarf. 

‘‘Well, answer me this. <A boor that 
I saw at the door told me that Mademoi- 
selle Veleste—do you know her?” 

The drawf nodded assent. 

—‘ That she was not here, and had not 
left here—what did he mean? I am the 
bearer of important papers to this lady, 
and must see her to-night. So, tell me 
precisely where she is, and how I can get 
to see her.” 

“ The groom was right,” said the dwarf. 
‘She has not left Estandeux, and neither 
is she here.” 

“What!” cried Rupert, advancing 
quickly upon the little fellow, “do you 
mock me, too? Let me hear no more of 
this trash.” 

“Kick!” said the dwarf. 

“T am not going to kick you, but no 
more trifling with me,” said Rupert. 

“7 am very glad to hear it,” replied 
the dwarf, “‘ but if it was to be done I 
should have liked it over. I am not tri- 
fling—I am very sad, I assure you—no 
dinner—no supper. I hope you will not 
disappoint me.” 

‘“‘T most likely shall do so, unless you 
give me better answers.” 

‘You do not understand me,” said the 
dwarf. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Celeste has not 
left Estandeux, but she is not here. This 
is not the Chateaux, although most of 
them will tell you it is. The Chateau is 
back there behind those woods, If it 
were not so dark you could see some of 
the turrets from here.” 

“ And she is there. Come, show me to 
it,” said Rupert, advancing to untie Fer- 
nando, who was getting very impatient. 

“Tts no use,” said the dwarf; “but if 
you will pay me I will show you the 
way.” 

“Here!” said Rupert, handing kim a 
couple of livres, “I will give you as 
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much more when we get there. So, lead 
on !” 

“Good!” said the dwarf, thrusting the 
money into his breeches’ pocket, ‘ I will 
show you to the moon.” 

So, leading Fernando, and escorted by 
the dwarf, who ran by his side, Rupert 
advanced quickly along a wide road that 
led past the house into the woods beyond. 
On his way he questioned his abbreviated 
companion in regard to the rather singu- 
Jar state of affairs to which he had allu- 
ded. 

“You don’t know the family, then?” 
asked the dwarf. 

“No,” replied Rupert, ‘‘I know noth- 
ing of them but the name.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you,” said the 
dwarf, whose heart seemed thoroughly 
opened by the money he had received. 
‘* When this place came into the hands of 
the Count de Souliére, (the Count Mau- 
rice, as every body calls him,) the Cha- 
teau was in pretty bad condition ; and no 
wonder, for I have heard that the old 
Count d’ Estandeux was bed-ridden for 
the last five or six years of: his life, and, 
having no family, everything went to 
ruin. Mademoiselle Celeste, his brother’s 
orphan, was his heiress. Well, as she 
had no relation in the world, that I ever 
heard of, except Count Maurice, (who 
was a cousin of her father and the old 
Count,) he was appointed her guardian 
by the crown, for she was then only 
about five years old. So you see, he must 
come here to live, and the Chateau not 
being good enough, he must build this 
new place instead of repairing the other, 
which is infinitely better suited to a sol- 
dier and a gentleman, though perhaps 
not for such as he. Some say he built it 
with his own money, for he is rich enough, 
but we were not all born fools. 

* Well, he fills it with his gay gentle- 
men—his knaves—his hunters and horses, 
and lives like a drunken German baron— 
frightening the deer and hares to death 
with the noise he makes in hunting 
them—winning his friends’ money, and 
making them drunk out of their own 
pockets, and carrying on so wild a life 
that no sensible person ever came near 
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him. And all this time, the heiress of 
the estate he was spending, was passing 
her days in an upper story with her old 
bonne, as far from the noise and hubbub 
as possible. At last Mademoiselle Ce- 
leste, (who was already called d’ Estan- 
deux by royal command,) began to get 
older and afraid to take her morning 
walk in the grounds—afraid sometimes 
when there was great feasting and revel- 
ing, even to come out of her rooms. So, 
one day when the Count was sober, she 
requested him to fit up a few rooms in 
the old castle fur her and her nurse, to 
which he agreed, being glad enough to 
have her as far off as possible. I believe 
he hates her more and more, and no won- 
der, for I suppose she will soon be of age 
now, and then we shall see different 
things. Well, she has lived there for two 
or three years with Madame Henrietta 
anda boy as servant. But I cannot go 
any further now—I would not enter that 
dark avenue for all your money and your 
horse thrown in.” 

“ Why, what are you afraid of ?” asked 
Rupert, “I have a good sword here.” 

“But what could you do against a 
Spirit?” asked the dwarf. ‘And there 
are plenty of them there. The old 
knights wander about like night-hawks, 
and nobody ventures in or out of that 
castle after dark, I tell you. Old Madame 
Henriette locks up tight enough at dusk.” 

“ Well, then, if you are so much afraid 
I shall go on alone, Ilere is your money, 
and now tell me how I shall proceed.” 

“Oh! the way is easy enough, but I 
wouldn’t go there to-night. You had 
better wait till murning. You can’t see 
her now, and you might sleep somewhere 
in a2 summer house or arbour, perhaps.” 

“No,” said Rupert, “ { will go on.” 

He had not forgotten the words, “ the 
happiness of her life.” 

“If you will go, then, keep down this 
avenue until you come to the drawbridge, 
which is always down, because there is 
no one to put it up, and then, when you 
pass through the gateway, where the 
great gate used to be, you will see two 
giant knights who guard the way at night 
against all comers but the lawful heir— 
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and I have heard of a dragon behind 
them. Well, if you do pass them, enter 
as quick as you can—no doors, and look 


out for holes. The corridor at the end of 
the great gate-hall will lead you to their 
rooms—but you will frighten them to 
death, and they wont let youin.” And 
the already half frightened dwarf ran 
away as fast as his short legs would carry 
him. 


CHAPTER III. 


RUPERT'S HOSPITABLE RECEPTION AT ES- 
TANDEUX, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
CEREMONIES OBSERVED UPON THE OCCA- 
SION. 


Rupert now entered the dark avenue. 
This had once been a wide carriage-way, 
but was overgrown with bushes and sap- 
lings until little more than a fvot-path 
was left in a condition for comfortable 
walking. There was barely light enough 
to distinguish the position and size of 
objects near at hand, but at a little dis- 
tance, everything seemed wrapped in 
impenetrable gloom. Except the sound 
of the wind among the trees, nothing 
was heard but the footsteps of Rupert 
and his horse, and occasionally a crash- 
ing among the bushes and twigs, when 
some low tree, waving forward in the 
breeze, would stretch out its weird-like 
branches, and topping Fernando on the 
head, cause him to spring aside in af- 
fright. Thus they walked onward in 
the darkness, until suddenly, upon the 
ground before them, and into all the 
trees and leaves on every side, there was 
thrown a shower of glittering spangles, 
that leaped up and fell and trembled all 
around, in wild and sparkling confusion, 
For the moon had risen above the great 
forest in the distance, and her beams 
falling, all broken through the foliage 
over head, seemed like the silvery offer- 
ing of soime lesser Olympian to a Dane 
of the Dryads. 


Rupert now emerged from the wood, 
and in the open space before him, bright 
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in the moonlight, stood grandly the old 
Chateau, 

It was partly in ruins, but although 
some of the high, peaked towers were 
unroofed, and here and there a turret 
had tumbled down, it seemed to stand in 
strength, defying decay and age. 

Rupert did not stop long to admire it, 
but led Fernando boldly over a draw- 
bridge that crossed a wide but choaked 
up moat, and, thanks to the moon, man- 
aged to avoid some great holes that were 
broken through the planks, which felt 
somewhat unsafe even in their soundest 
parts. 

As he passed through the great gates, 
he saw nothing of the giant knights, un- 
less, indeed, they had changed them- 
selves, in fear at his approach, into two 
great gtone-posts, against which the gates 
had once been fastened when open. 

On crossing the wide court-yard, Fer- 
nando’s hoofs clanked loudly against the 
flagstones, between which the grass was 
taking the advantage of the loneliness 
to spring up finely. Before him was the 
principal door-way, but as he could not 
enter with his horse, he threw the bridle 
over a low pillar which had doubtless 
once sustained a statue, and going up 
the wide stone-steps, stood in the en- 
trance hall of old Estandeux. 

The moon, that shown through a win- 
dow totally devoid of casement, gave 
him light enough to find his way through 
this into the corridor of which the dwarf 
had spoken. Here it was much darker 
although the radiance out of dvors found 
a partial entrance by some distant half- 
closed windows. After walking on some 
distance at a slow pace, (for the floor 
was not entirely unencumbered,) he saw 
a thin line of light under a door, appa- 
rently near the other end of the cor- 
ridor. 

“That’s the room,” thought he, and 
quickly reaching it, was about to knock, 
when he was startled by a female voice 
from within, that screamed out, in tones 
by no means melodious, 

“Go away! go away! there’s no one 
here! What do you want? Go away! 
We have a blunderbuss |” 

And then her yociferations degenera- 
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ted into screams, in which she was join- 
ed by other voices, partly in assistance 
and partly, it appeared to Rupert, in ex- 
postulation. Having waited until the 
din had subsided, Rupert endeavoured 
to state his business, but the screams in- 
stantly re-commenced with such force 
that our friend, being a philosopher, 
knew very well that it would be impos- 
sible for human lungs to sustain such 
efforts for any length of time. So he 
waited patiently until they had ceased, 
and then he said in a loud voice: 

“Ts Mademoiselle d’Estandeux with- 
in ?” 

“No,” cried the same voice that had 
answered him before, “What do you 
want with her? She is nothere. Come 
in the morning if you want any one. 
You can’t deceive us. Go away 

And the screams seemed about to re- 
commence, when another voice said in 
very distinct and much more agreeable 
accents : 

“There are none but women here, 
and we cannot open the door to a stran- 
ger at this hour. If you have any busi- 
ness you can come in the morning.” 

“No,” replied Rupert, “ that cannot 
be. I am the bearer of a packet to 
Mademoiselle d’Estandeux, which must 
be delivered to her to-night, and I have 
ridden many miles in order to do so.” 

A short consultation here seemed to 
take place, after which the first voice 
cried out: 

“Ts it fruit or game ?” 

“No,” said Rupert, “they are pa- 
pers.” 

“Well, then, come to-morrow.” 

But now a third voice, still more agree- 
able than the second, said : 

“Could you not slip them under the 
door ?” 

“Ladies,” said Rupert, in a loud and 
firm voice, ‘‘ the papers I bear are of the 
greatest importance and affect the future 
happiness of Mademoiselle. I am to de- 
liver them into her hands. To-morrow 
will be too late.” 

Now was heard a second consultation, 
and directly the first voice said : 

“ Wait, then.” 
After much moving of furniture and 
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lumber, which seemed to be deposited near 
the door, several bolts were withdrawn, 
and, a lock creaking rustily, the door 
was opened—about six inches! 

Rupert quickly imagined that in order 
to open it further, one would have to 
move all the household furniture of the 
inmates. 

Now there appeared at the opening 
the face of a female, not by any means 
remarkable either for youth or beauty, 

“ Now, then,” said she, ‘ where is the 
package ?” 

“It is into Mademoiselle’s hand I 
would deliver it,” said Rupert, quietly. 

‘“No, but you cannot—” cried the 
dame. 

“‘ Move, Ilenrietta,” said the lady who 
owned the third voice; and there ap- 
peared at the opening a young lady, 
who, although her back was towards the 
light that burned not very brightly in 
the room, Rupert believed to be quite re- 
markable for beauty.” 

“JT am Mademoiselle d’Estandeux,” 
said she. 

Rupert bowed, with the charming 
grace that hud descended to him through 
a long line of ancestors, and presented 
the packet. The lady took it with a 
polite inclination of the head, and turned 
towards the light to look at the direction, 
She had no sooner done sc, than, to Ru- 
pert’s utter amazement, the door was 
closed violently and locked. He heard 
from within, pronounced in a tone of 
surprise, from two voices, the word, 
“ Henrietta |” and then the sharp tones 
of the dame commenced again. But he 
stopped to hear no more. 

“Upon the word of a gentleman,” 
muttered he, “I find here the most cour- 
teous people in France !” 

And he strode off through the corridor 
and hall in no very amiable mood. In 
fact, Rupert had not been angry so often 
in any one day, since he had grown up 
out of the reach of the rod. But it can- 
not be denied that he had cause for it. 
He was tired and he had no bed. He 
was hungry and no meal awaited him. 
He had made considerable effort in be- 
half of strangers, and had received no 
thanks for them. He felt disgusted with 
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the people of Estandeux, and was too 
proud to ask any favours of them—es- 
pecially as he saw that it would avail 


him nothing to do so. So he went out 
to his horse, who gazed upon him with 
a bewildered expression, he, upon his 
side, having never remembered anything 
of this kind since his colt-hood. He 
had often been ridden hard and long, 
but he always found a groom and a sta- 
ble at the end of his journey. 


“Ah, Fernando!” said Rupert, as he 
loosed him from the pillar, “‘ We have 
fallen into inhospitable quarters, but as 
you can eat grass, you are infinitely bet- 
ter off than your master. So, my good 
horse, as we are too tired to proceed 
farther, (if there was any place to pro- 
ceed to, of which I am by no means cer- 
tain,) we shall pass the night here, and 
you may eat to your heart’s content of 
the grass that I see growing so luxuri- 
ously around us.” : 


So saying, he took off the saddle, and 
removing the bit from Fernando’s mouth, 
fastened the bridle from his head 
to one of his fore-legs, after the manner 
of the most experienced jockey. On be- 
ing set at liberty, the sensible animal 
immediately crossed the court-yard, and 
passed out through a side-gate into a 
lawn, the sight of which had no doubt 
been the cause of many lively feelings 
during Rupert’s absence. His master 
gazed at him a few moments as he eager- 
ly applied himself to the moonlit pasture, 
and then heaving a sigh, examined the 
contents of the valise which was attached 
to his saddle. 


But, alas! for the improvidence of 
youth. During his morning’s ride, he 
had been continually putting his hand 
behind him, in search of the sweet bis- 
cuits that his mother had inserted into 
a little vacant place among his clothes— 
and now there was but one small biscuit 
and a piece to be found. Upon these 
and a small draught of brandy he made 
his supper, to eat which he did not even 
consider it necessary to sit down. Hav- 
ing finished his meal which only had the 
effect of making him feel more hungry, 
he bethought himself of seeking for a 
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place to sleep. So, carrying his saddle 
into the hall, he laid it down and pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre. 

On his left was a door which opened 
into a large apartment, the extent of 
which he could not fully perceive, and 
which, doubtless, led into a suite of 
rooms on that side of the castle. ‘T'o the 
right was the great staircase, and up 
this Rupert decided upon going. As- 
cending it cautiously, he soon found him- 
self on the second floor and in a wide 
corridor, well lighted by the moon, 
which shone through a large window 
at the extreme end. Perceiving a bench 
beneath the window, he immediately 
adopted it as his resting place for the 
night, and returned to the lower hall 
for his saddle; not choosing to ven- 
ture on the exploration of any of the 
numerous rooms that he saw upon each 
side of the corridor. He brought up his 
saddie, and had placed it upon the bench, 
which, although somewhat deficient in 
point of arms and back, was still wide 
and commodious, and was about to lie 
down, when he was arrested by the 
beauty of the scene from the window. 
Between two great willows standing at 
a little distance from the walls, he saw a 
wide and glassy lake, the surface of 
which was just sufficiently rippled by 
the now subsiding wind to cause the 
reflection of the moon to tremble slightly 
as it stretched itself down to the lowest 
depths. The few stars that appeared in 
the heavens sparkled in the water, far 
below the dark reflections of the trees 
that waved their shadowy branches be- 
neath. All was so calm and beautiful 
beneath the soft moonlight, that, had not 
Rupert been weary, he would most prob- 
ably have spent the night amid the 
beauty of the scene. But, instead of 
that, he laid himself upon the bench, 
put his head upon the saddle, and there 
being no drapery upon his couch to wrap 
about him, went to sleep without further 
ado. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The sun was shining brightly through 
the window when he awoke. As he rose 
into a sitting posture upon the bench, 
the first object which met his eyes was 
the dwarf, who was sitting upon the 
floor at a little distance, apparently 
calmly engaged in making that minute 
examination of his dress and personal 
appearance which had not been possible 
in the dark of the preceding evening. 

“ Hello!” cried Rupert, ‘‘ you are not 
afraid in the day-time, then ?”’ 

“No,” said the dwarf, who would 
have appeared quite good-looking by sun- 
light, had not his mouth been too large, 
his eyes too small, his chin too long, and 
his hair too short; ‘and you, sir, do 
not appear to be afraid in the night.” 

“Yes, but I was,” said Rupert. 

‘‘ Afraid! I thought you would be. 
What was it?” 

And he opened his eyes as wide as 
he could, which was not much to speak 
of. 

“‘T was afraid I should starve.” 

“Oh!” said the dwarf, considerably 
disappointed. ‘Then you saw no ghosts 
nor wizard knights, and dragons ?” 

‘‘No; I only saw same ladies, who 
did not appear to be very hospitable to 
strangers.” 

“ You saw them, then. I did not sup- 
pose you would.” 

‘Yes, I saw them, and when I had 
finished my business with them, they 
had the pleasure of shutting the door in 
my face,” said Rupert, yawning and 
half reclining on the bench. He did 
not feel like moving yet, especially as 
he saw Fernando very quietly eating his 
grass by the side of the lake, occasion- 
ally looking around him with an air of 
extreme satisfaction. 

“Oh! that was old Henriette!” said 
the dwarf. ‘ And you have had nothing 
to eat! Well, sir, I never heard of 
gentlemen being treated in that way at 
Estandeaux. But these are bad times, 
and it’s to be hoped they are nearly over. 
I listened last night sometime to hear 
you returning, and when this morning 
I saw no hoof-prints from the castle, I 
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came here to find your body, for I knew 
very well that you could not be taken in 
for the night by Mademoiselle. But 
when I saw your horse hobbled, I thought 
you might be safe, and I looked all over 
for you, but it was a good while before 
I thought of coming up here.” 

“Well, I am sure I feel under great 
obligations for the kind interest you 
take in me,” said Rupert, lazily; ‘and 
suppose you honour me with your 
name.” 

“« My name is Tiberius, sir.” 

“Ah! the Emperor.” 

“The Emperor,” was the reply, with 
a slight bow. 

“*My service to you,” said Rupert, 
smiling; ‘“‘and how does such a high- 
born personage endure a residence here?” 

“Ah, me!” he answered, “ the situ- 
ation of an Emperor is a very hard one. 
I would have given it up long ago, if I 
could have done so.” 

“But what are your particular objec- 
tions to it?” asked Rupert, his curiosity 
somewhat excited by the little fellow. 

“ You will have to understand what my 
situation is, or was, to comprehend them, 
sir; and who may I have the honour of 
addressing, if you please,” asked the 
dwarf, who saw from Rupert’s appear- 
ance by day-light that he was rather 
more of the gentleman than he had sup- 
posed upon their first acquaintance. 

“Tam the Chevalier de Lachandais.” 

“Your servant, sir,’ said Tiberius, 
rising. ‘Excuse me, but I took you for 
@ courier,” 

“Good!” said Rupert; “and suppose 
you proceed in your explanations con- 
cerning your royal position.” 

“Well, Monsieur,” said Tiberius, 
seating himself again upon the floor, 
but at a little greater distance, “it was 
nine or ten years ago, and I might have 
been ten years old, that the Count de 
Souliére, otherwise the great and mighty 
Count Maurice, hired me of my mother 
for a certain number of livres per year ; 
but as she died shortly afterwards, the 
Count never condescended to inform me 
of the amount he owes me, and blessed 
little of his money have I ever seen. 
However, he had me taught to read and 
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write, and considered me his secretary 
when I was not wanted as Emperor. 
There was not much writing to do, and 
for atime I led a nice life of it, lying 
about in the sun and eating and drinking 
to my heart’s content, until dinner-time, 
when I came into the hall, and sat on a 
high three-legged throne, on which I had 
to cut up and crack jokes like a Roman 
Emperor. I believe the Count used to 
try to keep up a style of living like the 
old time noblemen, who had their giants 
and dwarfs, and all that sort of fooling. 
But it suited me well enough, except 
when they got drunk and made me ab- 
dicate by kicking over my throne. The 
Count treated me kindly enough as 
things go here, until about a year or so 
ago, when he began to think I was 
growing, or getting too grave, or some- 
thing of that kind, for he cared very lit- 
tle about me, except as a plaything. 
The truth of the matter was, I now be- 
lieve, that Mademoiselle was getting of 
age, and we all knew she did not please 
him—and his bad temper grew worse 
every day. Well, one day as I was sit- 
ting on my throne, having said nothing 
at all during the whole of dinner-time, 
and the count was eating, with his head 
down, almost into his plate, and not 
listening to the talk of the company, 
which was mostly about horses and dogs 
and such stuff, he suddenly looked up 
and called out, ‘ Tiberius! a riddle.’ 
As I didn’t happen to remember any 
new one, and wus a moment or two in 
collecting my senses, for I had been 
thinking about anything in the world 
but riddles, the Count flew into a rage, 
and seizing an egg, he hurled it at my 
head. The egg was as hard as a stone, 
and it came with such force that it 
knocked me off my throne in a twink- 
ling. When the Count saw the hard 
egg lying broken on the floor, he sprang 
to his feet, and with an oath, shouted 
to the servants, ‘Send here the cook!’ 
while I was glad enough to sneak away 
into the kitchen. In a few minutes the 
cook came back from the dining hall 
into the kitchen in a fiery rage. ‘ You 


big-headed monster,’ said he to me, 
how dare you anger the Count! 


You 
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know he never eats eggs, and had you 
not provoked him with your infernal 
stupidity, he would not have known 
whether they were hard or soft. Take 
that! you scoundrel, and that! Cana 
man take out his eggs to a minute and 
attend to fifty other things at the same 
time? Do you think so, you man- 
stump! Oh! I'll teach you better,’ and 
he kicked me half-way across the kitchen. 
As soon as I got loose from. him I rush- 
ed out of a side-door into a shed, and 
before I knew where I was, I had trod- 
den on a great hound, that was chained 
up there, and in a second he had me by 
the leg. I set up a dreadful shouting to 
be sure, for I could almost hear my 
bones crack, when in ran a keeper, and 
when he saw me, he was in a pretty 
humour. ‘How, now! you malicious 
little villain! Always getting some one 
into a scrape! Here’s a dog that I’ve 
been three weeks taming, so that he 
could have the run of the house, and 
you must make him bite you; and now, 
since his temper’s up, I shall have all 
my work to do over again. Let go, you 
brute,’ said he, giving the dog a kick. 
‘As for you, you meddling little fool,. 
keep out of here!’ and he dealt me such 
a rousing cuff on the ear, that 1 was glad 
enough to run out into the rain. I was 
nearly crying with pain, and so mortal 
angry, sir, that I would have burned the 
house down if 1 could have done it. 
Well, I came no more into the dining 
hall, and since that I have had nothing 
to do but to keep out of everybody’s way, 
and to earn my meals by doing jobs for 
the cook. Sometime ago, I got one of 
the lackies to ask the Count’s permission 
for me to serve Mademoiselle at the old 
Castle, and as he swore he didn’t care 
where I went, I suppose I should have 
been there now, (for I knew the right 
side of Madame Henriette, and Made- 
moiselle was always kind to me,) but 
there are people who are always med- 
dling in other people’s business, you 
know, sir, and so—well, the end of it 
was, 1 staid here.” 

‘By the way,” said Rupert, who had 
been listening with a sort of lazy inter- 
est to this Autobiography, “ you told me 
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that Mademoiselle d’Estandeux had but 
her old nurse and a boy with her. Now, 
Iam sure that I heard three female voices 
there, last night.” 

‘Well, to be sure, Mademoiselle has 
a maid,” said Tiberius, in a hesitating 
manner. 

“Why didn’t you say so, then?” said 
Rupert. 

“One would not have supposed that 
you would care to know that,” replied 
the dwarf. 


“Yes, I would. It gives a more com- 
fortable idea of Mademoiselle’s circum- 
stances.” 


The Emperor said nothing for a few 
moments, and then, with a sigh, replied: 

‘“‘ Well, sir, I suppose I would have 
told you so, but there are circumstances, 
you know, sir—things that one does 
not—” 


The dwarf stroked his moustache, 
which was not as long as it was yellow, 
and then folding his arms, said to Ru- 
pert: 

““As you are the only gentleman I 
have seen for many a day, and have 
given me handsomely, I will be candid 
with you. Mademoiselle Heloise, the 
lady of Mademoiselle Celeste, is a very 
charming young person, and I hed the 
happiness to—-to become attached to 
her—very much attached, indeed, sir. 
When, one fine morning, as she was 
walking in the garden, I declared my 
affection to her, she laughed at me, and 
slapped my face. Of course, I was not 
discouraged by this, and I again address- 
ed her. This time she became very an- 
gry and said things in regard to me and 
my appearance that were not becoming 
in a young lady; and afterwards when 
I applied fora situation with Mademoi- 
selle, it was Heloise that opposed me. 
She it was who prevented me from ob- 
taining it. This conduct I considered 


cruel, and since that I have ignored 
Mademoiselle Helvise. 


When she is 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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near me I do not see her. Should she 
speak to me, I should not hear her. As 
far as I am concerned, Mademoiselle 
Ileloise does not exist.” 

And Tiberius again stroked his mous- 
tache with the air of one who relates a 
victory. 

“Poor fellow!” said Rupert, “I see 
that even royalty is not spared these 
pangs of unrequited love.” 


At this moment the Chevalier perceiv- 
ed coming down the corridor towards 
them a young lady, as blooming and 
fresh as a spring morning, whose little 
shoes made scarcely a sound upon the 
floor. Rupert divined that this was 
Mademoiselle Heloise, and saw that she 
was a lady who might have touched the 
heart of a much larger man than Tibe- 
rius. So he arose from his recumbent 
position. 

Perceiving the approach of some one, 
the dwarf cast a hasty glance around, 
but immediately resumed his position, 
and sat as still as a statue. 


“‘ Mademoiselle’s compliments to you, 
Monsieur,” said the fair Heloise, when 
within speaking distance. ‘She would 
like to see you.” 


And with a charming curtsey, she 
turned and left without so much as be- 
stowing a glance upon His Majesty upon 
the floor. 


Rupert now arose, and giving a few 
touches to his toilet, took up his saddle 
and walked down the corridor, followed 
by the dwarf. As he passed along this 
wide and beautiful passage, he could not 
help observing evident marks of ravages 
that did not appear to be those of time. 
Great hooks were in the walls, on which 
once had hung paintings and suits of 
armour. On some of these the cords 
still remained, and what little tapestry 
could be seen, did not appear decayed. 

“ Ah, sir!’ said the dwarf, seeing his 
glances at these relics, “this place was 
well stripped to fill the other.” 








IN DREAMS THOU STILL ART MINE. 


In dreams thou still art mine, 


Oh! friend, beloved! lost in Death’s ocean wide; 


In dreams, thy form is ever at my side, 


And I, again, am thine. 


Again, the silvery tones 


Of thy deep voice are murmuring in my ear; 
Again, thy heart, unchecked by doubt and fear, 


Its fond affection owns. 


Upon thy faithful breast, 


Oh! sweetest friend, I lay my aching head— 
I Jay this weary heart, that long hath bled 


In love—in peace to rest. 


In silence deep and lone, 


All the long day my soul its anguish hides; 
Our loving hearts, naught, in my dream, divides— 


Thine throbs against my own. 


The land of dreams is bright 


With thy glad smile; thy voice its music makes; 


Thy presence is deep bliss; my spirit slakes 


Her thirst each happy, happy night! 


Ne’er shall that spirit pine 


For all the madd’ning joys that crowd the day ; 


Give this lone heart—and take all else away— 


The dreams that make thee mine! 





THE STORY OF A CALIFORNIA FARO-TABLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ BLACK DIAMONDS.” 


CHAPTER I. 


It was a beautiful sunset, when Edwin 
Ernest pressed upon his mother’s trem- 
bling lips the parting ‘kiss. The two 
stood on a wood-crowned hill near the 
then scattered and unlikely town of At- 
Janta, in Georgia. Edwin was going to 
California, and was to take the cars for 
New York, before the next morning broke 
upon the home he was forsaking. The 
fever of gold, the young thirst for ad- 
venture, the passion for the wild, lascivi- 


ous joys of the California life he had 
heard of, were taking away the last of 
her sons from his widowed mother, who 
now, with tears trickling down the worn 
cheeks, was giving him her farewell and 
blessing. The poor lady had felt many 
an affliction in her day. Her face had 
that touching, suspensive look, which 
comes from deep sorrows; and yet there 
was an expression about it of lofty, tri- 
umphant will, that made the pale and 
wrinkled countenance appear noble ‘n its 
misery. She had now need of all her 
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heroism, to part from the last of her 
sons, now leaving the mother’s roof for 
the wide world before him. 

“Edwin,” said the mother, “I have 
begged you to stay, to live with your 
mother in her old age. I shan’t be long 
here. But you will go—you will go. 
Oh, my son”—and she flung her arms 
around him—‘ may God watch over 
you.” 

‘Mother, mother,” said the young 
man, bursting for the first time into 
tears, yet with a strange shame for his 
erying, and an impatient impulse to tear 
himself away, “Jet me go. It is best— 
it is best. I am going to make you proud 
of me yet. Anywhere is better than this 
miserable place; and now, there now, 
dear mother, forgive me for going, but 
you know I can’t help it, you know I 
want to go, and you know it is the best 
for me to go.” 

“Tt may be so, my son,” replied the 
afflicted mother. ‘ Edwin, I may never 
see you again; I give you up, my child. 
Let us part, and promise—promise me 
now to look to your Creator; and if I 
am in my grave when you come back, 
oh, Edwin, live to meet me and your 
father in heaven.” 

“Dear mother, I promise you,” said 
the young man, with a choking voice. 
And drawing tenderly away, he parted 
from his mother—left her standing there, 
never trusting himself to look back, 
although she watched him until the last 
glimpse of his form was lost in the brown 
trees, and the dark night had almost 
fallen upon her on the lonely hill. 


”) 


Did Edwin Ernest reflect upon the 
great promise he had made? Searcely. 
Like many young men of his age, too 
self-reliant, too selfish, too impatient for 
license in the world’s pleasures, he did 
not long allow his heart to be employed 
with tender memories, much less with 
the holy and precious memories of a re- 
ligious vow. The poor conceit of college 
learning made him believe that he was 
to win easy success in the world, and to 
find there perpetual joys. The mind of 
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the young man had been poisoned by an 
imperfect college education. He had im- 
bibed there, as many a young mind has 
done, the poison of a dim, half-defined 
infidelity ; and, though not a scoffer at 
religion, he was disposed to regard it 
lightly—a thing of fancy for women and 
children. 

Ah, how changed from the time that 
he was a little boy, he truly believed in 
the love, the protecting care, the very 
actual presence of his Father in heaven! 
Edwin Ernest had had that boy’s religi- 
ous faith, that never fully comes back 
even to the Christian man. Often had 
he fancied and truly believed that angel 
spirits looked down upon him from the 
imaging clouds of the sky. Often, when 
listening to the preacher in the little brick 
church near his home, he had fancied 
that the shadow of the holy man on the 
white plastering of the wall was a 
heavenly spirit, speaking through mortal 
lips. Then he had a happiness which 
nothing in the world could ever return 
to him—a happiness in believing that the 
Spirit of God was everywhere, and that 
that God was truly his Father. 

—There is something so innocent and 
beautiful in a child’s life, that it can 
never, never come back in after years. 
Oh, for that innocent peace and joy that 
Time takes from the earthly life, never 
to be restored but in heaven ! 

Come back, oh, Time! Come back to 
the golden memories of youth—memories 
of loved ones, memories of the green 
grass and the play-ground, and familiar 
haunts by the creek, and the lane, where 
the gathered flocks and the tinkling bells, 
and the talk on the still air of the work- 
men coming home, told that evening was 
closing on the so-short day with rest, 
sweet rest for the weary! Come back 
over the dark day—come back over the 
clouds of sin and sorrow! Come back 
to the early memories of the childish 
love for Jesus, with its precious trust, 
its perfect faith—the faith that can lisp 
the name of God as its Father, and can 
look from earth to the happy pictures of 
angels that only a child’s eye can truly 
see, alike in the blue tide of day and in 
the clouds that float in the moon-beams. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Passing through the Golden Gate, issu- 
ing from the heavy fog that hung on the 
sea into the bright and glancing rays of 
a California February day, after the morn- 
ing rain has been spent, Edwin Ernest 
looked from the deck of the steamer upon 
the land he had so long sighed for, and 
pictured with such imaginary splendours. 
There it was, beautiful indeed, with the 
lovely scenery of its bay, its pictaresque 
islands, and, towering above the water, 
the Telegraph promontory, and sur- 
rounding hills in their eternal livery of 
green. But what strange houses, and 
what a strange city!—for San Francisco 
was not then the splendid city of granite 
fronts and vast structures that it is now. 

There were wooden shells called houses, 
and sheet-iron houses, and streets without 
side-pavements, and black swarms of peo- 
ple in them. There were strange-lock- 
ing sheds, in which loud music sounded 
night and day. There were long counters 
in the streets, where Jewish traders and 
Spanish girls sold all kinds of garnish 
wares. There were all sorts of strange 
flags flying over the houses and the sheds, 
and the gambling hells. Everything was 
novel and singular to the stranger. 

During the voyage, Ernest had made 
the acquaintance of a handsome man, 
who had joined the party of emigrants 
at Panama. The stranger had white, 
glancing teeth, jet eyes, and a peculiar 
expression, which gained for him among 
the passengers, who amused themselves 
with the pleasantry of nicknaming every 
one of their number who had any singu- 
larity, the sobriquet of “the Pirate,” 
His real name was Ben Jordan—‘ Ben- 
ito,” as the Mexican companions, who 
shared his hammock on deck and smoked 
his cigaritos, called him. He was rich, 
prodigal of his money, and, as Ernest 
gathered from him, had left his native 
State, Missouri, at an early age—had 
been connected with a commercial house 
in Valparaiso, had emigrated to Califor- 
nia, was interested in a magnificent 
quartz company there, and was now re- 
turning there with his sister, his only 
relative, on whose account he intended to 
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buy a ranche far down on the San Joa- 
quin, and spend his days in peaceful and 
opulent retirement. 

Ernest had had but little opportunity, 
on the voyage, to see Alice Jordan. 
When the poor girl, jaded with sea-sick- 
ness, her countenance pale with suffer- 
ing, and her straight, brown hair combed 
back, did struggle from her state-room 
to the deck as the steamer neared the 
wharf, she looked plain enough by the 
side of her handsome brother, who was 
pointing out to Ernest, with great ani- 
mation, the Jenny Lind Theatre, the El 
Dorado, the Belle Creole, and a hundred 
other like-named buildings. 

‘Come, Ally, are you all ready?” said 
the handsome “ pirate.” ‘ Ernest, take 
my word for it, and go to the Oriental. 
It is the best hotel, only fifty dollars a 
week, too—clever fellows in it. Shant 
we see you there, amigo?” 

Ernest, with thanks, promised to follow 
his new friend’s advice;—and having 
given a precocious little boy, with a hand- 
cart, five dollars for taking his trunk up, 
was put in an Oriental room, eight by 
ten feet, for fifty dollars, required by the 
California custom, to be paid “ invari- 
ably” in advance. 

He met Jordan and his sister at supper 
in the evening. ‘“ Ally,” said the for- 
mer, “‘had been erying for home-sick- 
ness, and it was as much as he could do 
to get her out of her room to take a look 
at the San Franciscans and their magic 
city.” 

“T have no doubt, brother,’’ replied 
the young girl with a gentle smile, “I 
will like better the beautiful prairies you 
tell me of, with their clumps of green 
oaks and carpets of wild flowers. Do, 
dear brother, let us leave for there very 
soon. Mr. Ernest, if he is not so fond of 
wild city life as you are, will visit us 
there, he says he too has left a home be- 
hind him, and he will want something 
home like in California; and we shall 
have a real home of gardens and flowers 
and beautiful things,—shall we not dear 
brother ?” 

She spoke eo gently and tenderly—her 
voice sounded so guileless, so truly. home- 
like in Ernest’s new land of exile, that 
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he felt his heart strangely touched, and 
answered with embarrassment. She was 
was not beautiful. She had no dreamy 
eyes, no chiselled features, no clustering 
curls, But are these all? What need 
to speak of woman’s mystery of loveli- 
ness, when we see her conquering the 
heart a thousand times by words of ten- 
derness, which breathe no passion, and 
by the gentle light of eyes, not beautiful, 
yet sweetly shining even on the dark and 
sin-stained world around her. 

“All in good time, Ally,” said the 
brother, laughing. “ But, befure we go to 
the ranche, I want you both tu see some 
of our San Francisco modes of doing 
things. I have got friends too to call on, 
business to do, and a thousand and one 
bricks to attend to. If you are tired, 
bonita, you can go to bed early, and be 
up betimes for a ride on the Mission 
road. Myself and Ernest can take a peep 
around the city to-night, fur people are 
so confoundedly busy here in the day- 
time, that there is nothing to see but bu- 
siness, business from the rising of the 
sun to the going down of the same.” 

Ernest was ready enough to learn 
more of San Francisco. Alice smiled at 
his evident excitement in listening to her 
brother’s discursing stories of life in the 
California metropolis. She little dreamed 
that both these young men stood upon a 
gulf, down which, if she could have look- 
ed, with a glimpse at but a short futurity, 
she would have seen the rich Hopes of 
youth lying there like scattered dia- 
monds, the black fiend of Remorse wrest- 
ling with a human soul in its agony, and 
at its feet a bleeding corpse. 


CHAPTER III. 


A few months had passed away, and 
the two young men who had made a 
chance acquaintance had become attached 
to each other in extraordinary intimacy. 
Jordan had gone to ranching in the beau- 
tiful prairie country not far from the 
town of Stockton, while Ernest was gra- 
dually advancing in a law practice in 
San Francisco, The two were often to- 
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gether, as Jordan at frequent intervals 
came down to the metropolis, taking up 
his quarters in Ernest’s little room, on 
Clay street, which was screened off from 
his law office, and furnished with strange 
odds and ends of furniture, such as the 


then primitive times of California af- 
forded. 


The descent to vice and dissipation in 
California is not only easy but rapid. It 
is needless to detail how it was, that, 
with such a companion as Jordan, lavish 
of his means, and always pursuing new 
excitements, Ernest found himself, for the 
first time in his life, in one of the many 
gambling saloons in California—a place 
not new to Jordan, although he was 
never very ready to confess his experience 
in this particular dissipation. Ernest had 
seen the common gumbling sheds on the 
streets filled with men and painted wo- 
men, and resonant with music. But the 
place on Commercial Street, into which, 
at a late hour one night, he turned with 
Jordan, was a more private and “ gen- 
teel” institution. 


The two young men were admitted by 
a large, burly individual, who, Jordan 
whispered, was a special policeman for 
“the bank,” to quell disturbances, and 
who looked very much like a professional 
pugilist. Ascending the stairs, Jordan 
ushered his companion into a spacious 
parlor. Two or three elegantly dressed 
men were lounging on the sofas; others, 
not so well dressed, were occupying them- 
selves with the newspapers in the room ; 
and a few important looking men, among 
whom Ernest recognized some of the 
merchant princés of the new El Dorado, 
were pleasantly chatting on indifferent 
topics. There were nosigns of gambling 
in theroom. The company seemed scarce- 
ly to notice either Jordan or Ernest. 
The former was equally unceremonious, 
and, without stopping in the room, open- 
ed the folding doors and, followed by his 
companion, passed into one of smaller 
dimensions. 


Ernest found himself in the presence 
of a large crowd of men, jammed togeth- 
er, with their faces turned from him. 
All that he could see over their heads 
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was en elegantly printed placard on the 
walls, with the words: 


‘“GENTLEMEN WILL PLEASE NOT TALK 
POLITICS, OR SPEAK IN A LOUD"TONE IN THIS 
ROOM.” 


Gradually making way into the crowd, 
he saw that they were thronged around a 
faro table, on which they were betting. 
On the opposite side of the table, dealing 
the cards slowly from a silver box, was 
an exquisitely dressed young man—a fop 
with none of the vacancy of face of that 
character, but with a singular face, with 
sinister-looking eyes, downeast, and yet 
giving you the impression that they were 
stealthily watching every movement 
around him—dressed, too, not only finely, 
but tastefully, with a matchless display 
of fine linen and large cuffs, with dia- 
mond studs exposed to view, and drawn 
back from small white hands, which were 
daintily drawing out the cards, on which 
hundreds and sometimes thousands were 
staked, Seated near him, on the same 
side of the table, was a portly man dress- 
ed in plain black clothes, and with a 
heavy and inert look about him. Despite, 
however, this appearance, Ernest saw 
him ever and anon casting a furtive 
glance at Jordan, who was standing care- 
lessly in the crowd looking at the bets on 
the table. The heavy man kept stealing 
glances at his visitor all the time, as if 
he would like to catch his eye; and Ern- 
est could not help thinking there was a 
sneering and cunning expression in them. 
Jordan sees him at last. and nods. The 
heavy man appears to be most agreeably 
surprised at seeing him, and returns his 
salutation so warmly and so like as if he 
had just recognized him, that Ernest is a 
good deal puzzled at his change of man- 
ner. After coming around the table to 
shake hands with Jordan, he is intro- 
duced to Ernest as Colonel Pemberton, 
He is very gentlemanly indeed. 

“Supper is over, but will not Mr. Jor- 
dan and his friend have something to eat? 
The servant can get something in a mo- 
ment, Anything you please, gentlemen.” 

The gentlemen politely decline. The 
heavy Colonel does not press them; he 
does not mention drinking; he makes not 
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the least allusion to cards, or the subject 
of gaming; but after quiet and gentle- 
manly conversation, he retires to his seat 
a little apart from the table, leaving Ern- 
est quite surprised with his generous po- 
liteness, and his easy and affable talk. 

** Who is that pleasant old gentleman?” 
asked Ernest of his companion, as they 
retired to the adjoining cloak-room to 
talk. 

* IIa, ha, ha!” laughed Jordan. “Well, 
Ned, you are green. He keeps the ti-ger. 
Sir—is lord of all you survey—and will 
smile and smile,:and still be a villain, as 
somebody says. I will tell you what,” 
added the young man, frowning, “ that 
pleasant old villain would take your life, 
would bring father and mother, and 
friends to the grave; would assassinate 
your immortal soul for gold. Ned, listen 
tome! Never touch acard. Touch the 
pretty, innocent-looking serpent, and it has 
a sting as bitter as death. I am not ro- 
mancing—I am not talking rhetoric. But 
I tell you, Ned,” continued the young 
man, his handsome face darkening and 
his black eyes glittering, “I have been 
through the living hell of all this—I have 
groaned, and cursed, and writhed in it. 
Well, when I was nearly stripped of 
everything, a lucky fortune in business 
saved me and carried methrough. Now, 
you see, I know—know it all. So, though 
I do yet play sometimes, I am safe, I 
know when to stop. I can look on if I 
please, and play if I please. But a man 
who has not been schooled to fight the 
bank, like I have, you know, is just food 
for the tiger, nobody to pity him, but 
every villain of those who egg him on, 
ready to kick what is left of his carcass 
out of sight into the grave !” 

“But, dear Jordan,” urged Ernest, 
seriously, “why do you play at all? If 
you have suffered so much, why put your- 
self into the way of temptation ?” 

“Why, my dear fellow,” rejoined Jor- 
dan, laughing confidently, and with his 
old expression of elegant carelessness, 
“there is no temptation for me at all. It 
is good to kill time; and you know I am 
fond of studying human nature; and a 
faro bank is an interesting sight toa man 
you see like me, who is all safe.” 
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Ernest was silert. Ilis companion’s 
sophistry and self-confidence did not sat- 
isfy him, for he knew him to be excitable 
and impulsive, even to an extraordinary 
degree. A dim suspicion suddenly arose 
in the youth’s mind that Jordan was in 
the old habit still of gambling more than 
he seemed willing to acknowledge. He 
recollected his strange and worn looks at 
times. Might they not be from secret 
gambling? He thought of Alice—the 
meek, guileless eyes ever watching her 
brother so lovingly, now closed in sweet, 
trustful sleep, far away in her lonely 
home, while here, in the painted den of 
vice and misery, sat the brother. He 
thought of his own mother—the simple 
home in Georgia—the little attic room, 
with its pine furniture, where he had so 
often slept in innocence of the splendid 
world. Now, he sat in the gilded saloon, 
with the bright light falling upon him 
from gorgeous chandeliers, and with 
thousands and tens of thousands of gold 
displayed in massive columns of coip on 
the tables of the bank. He felt oppressed 
by his strange feelings. Vague fears— 
images stealing out of the obscurity and 
mist of the future seemed to pass before 
him. What did it mean! What was 
this change that had come over him? He 
could not understand the strange move- 
ment in his mind. He could not under- 
stand that it was ConscrENcE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Alas! the voice of Conscience is not 
always powerful. It is so easily stifled 
—so easily drowned in the rapid flow of 
dissipation. When Ernest had parted 
from his mother in the lonely woods of 
Georgia, his promises were soon forgot- 
ten; and though now and then a voice 
reminding him of them awakened in his 
breast, he gradually yielded to the se- 
ductions of sin. In a few years the ar- 


dent boy with tempting hopes before 
him, and with possessions of friendship 
and love enriching him beyond all the 
gold in California, had become a confirm- 
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ed gambler, and was dragging along his 
days that might have been truly bright 
in the falsely glittering, fast-flowing cur- 
rents of vice. 

California has its victims. Poor Jor. 
dan, a gambler in his heart, however he 
denied it, is in the bloody restless grave 
of the suicide. And across the ocean, 
and far away on the prairies of Califor- 
nia, there are stray graves, that rise be- 
fore the gambler’s eyes in the darkness 
of the night like spots of earth on which 
his weary, accursed soul, wandering over 
interminable waters, can never, never 
rest. 

Still Edwin Ernest gambles—gambles 
and wins, and riots in every pleasure 
that money can procure, What a for- 
tunate fellow, in his handsome clothes, 
his easy swagger, would be beautiful Jez- 
bels, and with a hundred passionate 
pleasures at his beck ! 

Well, let us look at him. It is a late 
hour of the night, and again he is in the 
glittering saloon, where first he talked 
with poor Jordan on the stings and _ hor- 
rors of gambling. But it appears to 
have no stings or horrors for him. 

When Ernest entered the saloon it 
was past one o’clock in the morning, 
and but few betters remained around the 
table. He took a seat at it, and careless- 
ly tossed over a twenty dollar piece, 
The foppish dealer who was shuffling 
the cards with great exactness, with his 
face down, raised his eyes and smiled 
with a bland sort of recognition at the 
new better, and passed over to him the 
required amount of ‘‘checks’” used for 
convenience of betting. 

“Only in for a slight riffle to-night, 
Alphonse,” said Ernest laughing. 

The dealer smiled again. Col. Pem- 
berton, the man in black, laughed as 
if something very funny had been said, 

The game proceeded, Ernest is piling 
checks at different points on the table, 
and scattering them in trains. He is 
evidently winning; the number of his 
checks is constantly being multiplied, 
the dealer smiling as he paid them again 
and again. There is a pause of some 
length. 
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“Tt isa call,” mutters Ernest, at the 
same time counting over the number of 
his checks very carefully. 

“Well, Alphonse, I have run up a 
small stack to just four hundred and 
seventy dollars. I don’t want to carry 
your money away—suppose I let you 
fight it on the last call.” 

‘“‘ Just as you please, Colonel.” 

The dealer called every one who bet- 
ted “Colonel.” 

“ Then, I'll call it Jack, Seven.” 

Two of the three cards remaining in 
the box were drawn out. They were 
Jack first, Seven second. 

“Got it!’ exclaimed Ernest, his eyes 
flashing with a sudden excitement. 
“That’s four for one. Let’s see, that 
makes it just two thousand, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Mucho dinero! 
A pretty good raise, Alphonse, isn’t it?” 

The dealer shuffled his cards with a 
great emphasis and phirr, as if he was 
punishing them. Col. Pemberton thought 
that his faro bank should be called “a 
charitable institution. Everybody that 
had played against it fur the last three 
weeks had won.” 

As the cards are placed in the box, 
Ernest resumes his play, and so on, 
hour after hour. 

On, on through the still hours of the 
dark before the morning, went the game, 
with scarcely anything heard but the 
click and thump of the checks on the 
table. As the results of the long game 
fluctuated, Ernest’s appearance was whol- 
ly changed. The muscles of his face 
looked rigid, and the eyes in the dark, 
bilious face burnt like coals of fire. A 
sarcastic smile stole over the better’s 
face as he took down his immense gains 
piled on the winning card; and as for- 
tune reversed, and the next moment a 
huge bet would lose and be softly and 
apologetically taken away by the dealer, 
the spectators could see the face darken 
and hear the teeth grating. It was a 
terrible sight, and yet the lookers on felt 
a participation in the spell of the gam- 
blers’ excitement. The game was very 
high. Those who had been participa- 
ting in it before had stopped and were 


looking on. As it continued their cal- 
culations could not keep up with Er- 
nest’s winnings. They whispered that 
they must be near twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Suddenly Ernest planted several 
columes of large blue checks, marked 
with the number ‘ 100” on a single 
card. 


The dealer paused, and then made a 
motion to draw the cards. Ernest kept 
his eyes upon the table. Pemberton 
leaned towards the dealer, and the bet- 
ter, had he been attending, might have 
seen the polite, gentlemanly countenance 
suddenly overcast with a devil’s scowl, 
and have caught the whisper,—“ take 
down, by G——,” coupled with a low, 
hissing oath at the dealer. 


It was too late. The card was drawn. 
The bank won. 


Col. Pemberton was seated in his old 
position in his chair, as if he was never 
guilty of an excitement in his life. A 
smile, stranger than the other smiles, 
and which he was vainly trying to re- 
press, stole over the dealer’s face. He 
knew better what to do than his master. 


With a sudden oath, Ernest sprung to 
his feet, and threw on another card his 
whole gains, larger even than what he 
had just lost. ° 


Stealthily the dealer cast a glance at 
Pemberton. A slight, hardly perceptible 
nod was the answer. The dealer turned 
—turned again. Pemberton looked easy. 
Ernest was studying, his eyes fixed on 
the cards, and his face set in rigid lines 
of suppressed excitement. The third 
turn. The cards come slowly out. 
Fast enough though for such fortune. 
Ernest has won the bet--twice twelve 
thousand dollars on the turn! Think of 
it, ye poor drudges, who labour in 
weariness day by day for your wages— 
think of it ye poor plodders on industry’s 
hard road—think of it, ye miserable 
money-getters, who have not the gam- 
bler’s nerve and the gambler’s glory, 
but toil and sweat for years to lay upa 
scanty treasure—think of it, twice twelve 
thousand dollars in bright, red gold on 
the turn of a single card! 
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44 Sonnet. 


Yes! a glorious business, truly—if 
but that gambler’s gold, if but that close 
winnings of Ernest were not stained 
by tears and blood and burning marks 
of agony--were not the price of a 
mother’s broken heart, and of the life 
of the sweet girl who still haunts his 
dreams in the voiceless hours of the 
darkness. 


Yes! the gold is dearly purchased. 


Let us pass from the bright, gaudy 
saloon. We are going to a spot far 
away. Away from the shows of the 
city—from the toils and the clatter of 
the never-tiring life in the great city on 
the Pacific—on through its blue bay 
thronged with ships—on up the broad, 
bending Sacramento—on through land- 
scapes beautiful as dreams of light to 
eyes that have never looked upon sweet 
Nature in her joy and beauty—on to the 
glorious country of the warm, wide prai- 
ries, with their flowers, and butterflies, 
and green trees, stretching far away to 
the homes of the gold hunters! 

The beautiful bay of San Fransisco is 
left behind with the sunlight dancing on 
its waters. The song of the sailors on 
the ships floats wearily off over the gild- 
ed waters. On through the passes to the 
Sacramento. On over the rocking wave 
that comes in from the sea. On beyond 
the islands-—-the islands of grey rocks 
and green grass—and suddenly a pano- 
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rama of prospects unfolds to view rav- 
ishing the heart, and beautiful beyond 
description. This is California in its 
most thriving aspects. We see here the 
verdant landscape. Here the pomp of 
groves. Here the black shadows of 
Mount Diablo lying across the green 
fields; and here its crown of snow lifted 
far up into the pure sunlight of the 
skies. 


But we will not stop to gaze upon 
this scene. Far from the river and its 
branches we progress in our journey. 
We reach a plain beyond the Stanislaus. 
We stand almost in the desolation of the 
prairie, There is but little to break the 
prospect to the dreary slopes of the 
Coast Range mountains, but here and 
there a scattered house of the hog 
ranchers, or the soiled tent of a Mexican 
vaguero, looking like a speck on the 
plain. 

In this desolate prospect there are the 
ruins of a house. Near it a green oa 
and beneath the branches of that oak 
the unmarked grave of a stainless girl, 
of a heart broken in its purity. It is 
the grave of her who might have been 
to Ernest the wife, sweet partner and 
counsellor of his life. Now, gone for- 
ever! Lost, lost to him in her grave on 
the prairie! Lost forever to the gam- 
bler’s eyes! Lost, the angel spirit in 
the waste of the ocean above—lost in the 
unclouded skies of a California summer- 
day, into which it passed away, itself as 
‘pure as the naked heavens.” 





SONNET. 
“ Seest thou one patient; then may’st thou be sure 
That he is prudent, just and temperate ; 
And that with fortitude he will endure 


Whatever is allotted him by fate. 
Patience is noblest virtue: all the rest 


- Derive from this their true vitality. 
Itself excelling, each attains its best 


( 


With her conjoined in perfect amity. 


Viewed by herself, she might supply them all, 
If that she did not, like a lovely band 
Of sisters, ever round about her call 

Their group that circle her, and hand in hand, 
Attend her wise delay, and the full term 


Of her deliberation, fixed and firm.” 








A LITERARY PETER FUNK. 


BY R. OF TENNESSEE, 


Wewereall at dinner. My father had 
asked a blessing. ‘Shall I send you 
some soup, my dear ?’’ asked my mother. 
Now soup was a dish my father was spe- 
cially fond of—most generally being 
helped thereto twice. So as he unfolded 
his napkin and spread it over his lap he 
answered in his blandest tones—‘“ If you 
please.” 

Just then the door bell was rung. 
“How provoking!” said my father, ‘‘ to 
be disturbed just as one sits down to din- 
ner. That must be some of your lady 
friends, my dear, who imagine it the 
height of fashion to ignore the fact that 
people must eat, and so make a point of 
calling just when they know all the town 
is at dinner. Preston!” said my father, 
addressing the negro man in waiting— 
‘‘o to the front door and ask those ladies 
into the drawing-room, and say to them 
that your mistress will be there soon— 
that she is now engaged.” 

““ What ladies are they, Preston?” ask- 
ed my father as the servant returned from 
answering the bell. ‘It was a strange 
gentleman, sir,’”’ replied the negro, “‘ who 
asked if this was where Judge R— lived.” 
My mother smiled, but said nothing. 
‘‘Umph !” said my father. “ Well he 
can wait until 1am done my soup. He 
is in the parlor, I suppose.” “ No, sir; 
when I asked him to walk in, he declin- 
ed to do so, and gave me this letter for 
you,” said the negro handing my father 
a letter. “Pshaw!” said my father, 
feeling first in one pocket and then in 
another—* I must have left my spectacles 
upon the bench, at the courthouse when 
I adjourned for dinner. Here William,” 
said he to me, handing me the letter, 
“read it and see what the man wants,” 


“Tle writes a most beautiful hand,” 
said I, opening the letter. ‘ Who is it 
from ?”’ asked my father impatiently as I 
sat looking at the address written in most 
clerkly style upon the back of the letter 
—“Hon. Jucve R—, Present.” “It is 





signed, sir, ‘your ob’t serv’t Ifrras 
Brown.’ ”’ 

** Hiram Brown! I know no such man,” 
says my father, ‘“ But read his letter 
aloud and let us see what Hiram has to 
say.” 

So I read as follows: 

“* Srr,—I address you without the honor 
of prior acquaintance and offer the fol- 
lowing statement as both apology and in- 
troduction. Though a native of North 
Carolina, I and my friends have, for some 
years, resided in Cobb County, North 
Western Georgia. I was educated for 
the legal profession. But a perilous and 
incurable affection of the heart, superin- 
duced by Inflammatory Rheumatism con- 
strained me to adopt a less exciting avo- 
cation. Accordingly I became a school- 
teacher, and have continued to act as 
such, with great success, till the present 
time. Six weeks since I started to Phil- 
adelphia to purchase books, scientific ap- 
paratus, &c. I took the route of the 
Tennessee and Ohio rivers, designing to 
return via Baltimore, Washington and 
Charleston. But during a.delay made in 
the night by the steamer at Cincinnati, 
a fellow passenger ,and joint occupant 
with me of a stateroom, absconded while 
I slept, and carried with him my trunk, 
which contained my clothing, papers and 
$400 in specie. I speedily discovered his 
trail, and after consultation with the po- 
lice, followed upon it to Philadelphia. 
There it ceased. I relinquished the chase 
and am now en route to Georgia. After 
having walked from Winchester, Virgi- 
nia, and passed last night in an out 
house, I have arrived here, bronzed by 
sun and storm, and suffering from hunger 
and literally penniless. As I have fast- 
ed involuntarily for twenty-four hours, I 
could relish an Esquimaux banquet of 
seal’s flesh, and whale oil, or even assert 
to the heterodox sentiment, mockingly 
affirmed by Persius, ‘Que tibi summa 
boni est? Uncta vixisse patella, semper.’ 
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Perhaps I ought to have guarded against 
the exigency, by writing home for a re- 
mittance, but my friends reside in a se- 
cluded settl.:,ent, five miles from their 
post-office, which is visited by the mail 
only once a week. Hence it seemed ju- 
bious what length of time might elapse 
befure my communication would reach 
them. Besides, I hoped by the sale of cer- 
tain articles which I carried about me, to 
acquire means sufficient to meet the ex- 
pense of my homeward journey. This 
expectation was defeated by the magnan- 
imous benignity of purchasers, which in- 
variably induced them to extort from my 
necessities ‘ good bargains.’ Between me 
and home two hundred miles yet inter- 
vene—a distance too formidable to be 
overcome by a pedestrian, whose pockets 
and stomach are ‘ aehing voids.’ 

“ Bat what am [ todo? The imple- 
ments of manual labor, as means of earn- 
ing funds, would be as inefficient in my 
hands as the weapons of Ajax Telamon 
in those of a barber—partly because I 
am unaccustomed to wield them—but 
chiefly because the unwonted physical 
excitement, their use would occasion, 
must bring upon me fierce paroxisms of 
palpitation, liability to which deprives 
me of the advantages of otherwise good 
health. How then can I act? Nightly 
mendicity might procure me nightly en- 
tertainment. But it would involve con- 
tinual humiliation and might fail of suc- 
cess. For our lucre-loving age, mistak- 
ing suspicion for wisdom, believes that 
‘omnis homo mendaz’ at least if he urge 
misfortune as a claim to kindness. More- 
over, hospitality, save as a commodity of 
trade, is regarded as ‘ an obsolete idea’— 
a grotesque Gothic vagary. Application 
for it metamorphoses hearers’ faces into 
notes of interrogation or exclamation 
points of doubt, and causes mouths to 
open as wide as turnpike gates to emit 
captious catcchisms. ILunger is prefera- 
ble to this constantly recurring interlocu- 
tory torture and sickening distrust. Such 
is my situation. I am positive. But I 
hope soon to rebound like the mythologi- 
cal giant, with augmented strength from 
this contact with mother earth; still with- 
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out whining, which I abhor, my present 
difficulties are exquisitely painful. 

“I know that ‘ Nil habet infelix pau- 
pertas durius in se quam quod ridiculos 
homines facit.’ And education imparts 
a sensitiveness in the matter which many 
cannot comprehend. You, however, a 
member of the most intellectual of pro- 
fessions, can appreciate my feelings. 
Will you not aid me? With five dollars 
I could reach home. By loaning me that 
sum, or part thereof, you would confer an 
infinite benefit, while you should be reim- 
bursed in twelve or fifteen days, as I pos- 
sess property though it is temporarily 
inaccessible. 

“In a few minutes, I shall ask your 
response, and shall be proud to receive 
permission to elaborate and explain ver- 
bally this incomplete communication, the 
deficiences of which you will please ex- 
cuse, inasmuch as it is written very has- 
tily with the ghost of a pen, on imperfect 
paper, by Your obed’t serv’t, 

Hiram Brown.” 


“Wa! ha! what a prince of pedagogues 
Hiram is!” said my father, as I finished 
reading the ietter, ‘‘ A most exquisite 
pedant I declare,” ‘ Well, sir,” said I, 
“what are you going to do?” “Do? 
Why lend him money enough to take him 
home of course. Though had I time, I 
should hugely like to grant the permis- 
sion he asks to ‘ elaborate verbally.’ ” 

“Well, my dear,” said my mother, 
“ probably you know best; but I have 
my suspicions in regard to Mr. Brown. I 
fear he is an impostor. He writes too 
much and too painstakingly to be in real 
distress.”’ 

“* Why how very suspicious you ladies 
alwaysare. Nobody buta country school 
teacher could write such a letter as that. 
The thing carries verity on its face. It 
is schoolmastership all over, And do you 
suppose a man of the education and lite- 
rary culture which the writer of that let- 
ter evidently has, would seek to swindle 
by asking the small pittance of five dol- 
lars?” asked my father triumphantly. 
My mother was silenced, not convinced. 

As we rose from the table the door bell 
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was rung again, and my father himself 
went to receive Mr. Brown. I followed 
after, out of curiosity, to see what sort of 
looking person he might be. There he 
stood, modestly and politely declining my 
father’s pressing invitation to walk in and 
get dinner. He appeared to be about 
thirty-five years of age, middle size, well 
but coarsely clad, easy and quiet in his 
bearing. And when my father handed 
him $20, he said, with much appearance 
of feeling, ‘“‘Iam very much obliged to 
you, my dear sir, for your great kindness 
in lending a stranger this money. But, 
sir, here is much more than I shall want 
—with five dollars I can make out to get 
home on foot, and I do not wish to put 
you to any inconvenience by taking 
more.” Ile then offered to return the 
money to my father, but he would not 
hear of it, telling him he might be sick 
by the way and thus stand in need of the 
whole of it. “Ishall never forget your 
kindness to me,” said Mr. Brown, ‘I 
hope, Judge, you may never stand in need 
of my assistance ; but should you do so, 
I shall grant it if it takes the last cent I 
have. As soon as I reach home! will re- 
mit you this money by mail.” 

‘“* Very well,” said my father. ‘‘ Good 
day, Judge,” said Mr. Brown, courteous- 
ly offering his hand. ‘Good by, sir,” 
said my father, warmly shaking it. So 
Mr. B. disappeared through the front 
door and I saw no more of him. 

I had almost forgotten the incident, 
when a few days afterwards, being in 
the office of Col. S—, one of our wealthi- 
est and most successful lawyers, he ex- 
claimed—‘‘Oh! Mr. R—, you set up to 
be somewhat literary I believe. Well, 
let me show you a letter I got the other 
day, which I think very well written for 
a schoolmaster.” Thinks I to myself, 
Hiram, again—but I said nothing.— 
“Wait a moment, and I will find it,” 
said the Colonel, looking first in one 
pigeon-hole and then in another, but un- 
successfully. ‘‘Pshaw! I do not know 
where I put the thing!” he exclaimed— 
“Ah! here it is in this portfolio. Sit 
down and let me read it to you.” ‘“ But 
who is it from, Colonel?” said I. ‘ Itis 
written by a man by the name of James 
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Thompson,” answered the Colonel. “Just 
as we sat down to dinner, the other day, 
the door-bell rung and this Jetter was 
sent in to me. After a little, Mr. Thomp- 
son come back, and—” “Tow much did 
you lend him, Colonel?” said I. ‘ How 
the devil did you know he asked for 
money? Did he borrow some of you 
too?” eagerly inquired the Colonel. ‘No, 
but he did of my father, if he be the same 
man I imagine him to be.” ‘“ Well, I 
let him have some twenty-five dollars, I 
believe,” said the Colonel. ‘ You did! 
but read the letter, if you please,” said I. 
“Certainly. It is addressed, ‘Col. S—, 
Knoxville, Tenn.,’ and begins— Sir, I 
address you without the honour of per- 
sonal acquaintance, and offer the follow- 
ing statement as both apology and intro- 
duction. Iam a native of Northern Pa., 
and was educated for the legal profession. 
But circumstances constrained me to 
adopt another avocation. Accordingly, 
I became a school-teacher, and repaired 
to Cobb county, Georgia, where I still 
reside. Last month I started, via the 
Cumberland and Ohio rivers, on a tran- 
sient visit to my former home. Unhap- 
pily, at Madison, Ia., where our steamer 
landed in the night, a fellow-passenger, 
and joint occupant with me of a state- 
room, absconded while I slept, taking 
with him my trunk, which contained my 
papers, wardrobe, and 150 dollars in 
gold. I speedily discovered, and pre- 
cipitately followed upon his trail to Day- 
ton, Ohio. There it ceased, and I relin- 
quished the chase. I was then destitute 
among strangers, and confounded and in- 
experienced, scarcely knew how to pro- 
ceed. Ultimately, however, I determined 
to walk back to Georgia across Kentucky 
and your State, depending upon the sale, 
along the road, of personal property, 
which I imagined would be adequate to 
the exigency. That expectation has been 
defeated, chiefly by the magnanimous 
benignity of purchasers, who, generally 
speaking, availed themselves of my neces- 
sities to extort ‘good bargains.’ Conse- 
quently, after walking nearly 250 miles 
through rain, snow, creeks, and a pro- 
fundity of mud, disposing of every super- 
fluity, and foolishly exchanging good for 
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inferior clothing for a ‘ consideration,’ 
I have arrived here grievously deterio- 
rated externally, both in person and ap- 
parel, by unwonted exposure and sacri- 
fice, and literally penniless, and hungry 
enough to relish an Esquimaux bouquet 
of seal’s flesh and whale oil, or the fric- 
asseed rats, cats, &c., of Chinese epicures. 
Some 160 miles intervene between me 
and home, a distance too formidable to 
traverse with a pocket and stomach which 
are ‘aching voids.’ But what am I to 
do? The implements of manual labour, 
as means of earning funds, would, inas- 
much as I am unaccustomed to their use, 
be as inefficient in my hands as Black- 
stone in those of a barber. Besides, em- 
ployment at this season, in your region, 
would be difficult to obtain. Again, my 
time is precious—a trifling additional de- 
lay will preclude me from fulfilling pre- 
engagements in Geo. How, then, can 
Tact? Daily and nightly importunity 
might possibly, during the 1emainder of 
my journey, secure me food and lodging. 
But it would involve daily and nightly 
humiliation; and you know that—‘* Nil 
habet infelix paupertas durius in se, quam 
quod ridiculos homines facit.” Moreover, 
it might prove futile, For our lucre- 
loving age, adoring Mammon or even its 
similar, spurns poverty or its semblance, 
though it be only temporary and fortui- 
tous. And hospitality, save that which 
is mercenary, is obsolete. Application 
for its gratuitous extension metamor- 
phoses hearers’ faces into notes of inter- 
rogation, and causes mouths to open 
wide as turnpike gates, to emit captious 
catechisms. Suspicion, too, which is 
mistaken for wisdom, exhibits its Gorgon 
visage. Hunger is preferable to encoun- 
tering this reiterated interlocutory tor- 
ture and sickening distrust. 

Such is my situation. Without whin- 
ing, which I abhor, it is exquisitely pain- 
ful. You will overlook the pedantry and 
petulence I have evinced in depicting it, 
for “de minimis non curat lex.” More- 
over, education generates or aggravates 
a sensitiveness in such matters which 
many cannot comprehend. You, at least, 
can appreciate it. Will you not aid me? 
With five dollars I could reach home. 
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By loaning me that sum, or part thereof, 
you would confer an infinite benefit, 
while you should be reimbursed in 15 
days, as I possess property, though it is 
temporarily inaccessible. 

In a few minutes I must ask your re- 
sponse, and shall be proud to receive 
permission to elaborate and explain, 
orally, this ‘combination of disjointed 
things,’ whose deficiencies you will please 
excuse, inasmuch as it has been written 
very hastily with the skeleton of a pen 
and the ghost of ink, on a scrap of im- 
perfect paper, by 

Your obed’t serv’t, 
James THompson.’” 

“Ha! ha!” I shouted, in explosions 
of laughter, as the Colonel finished read- 
ing. ‘* Why, what in the world are you 
laughing at?” asked he reddening. ‘* You 
talk of the world, sir,” said I, “the 
world is in its dotage, and yet the cos- 
mogony, or creation of the world, has 
puzzled the philosophers of every age. 
What a medley of opinion have they not 
broached on the creation of the world! 
Sanchoniathon, Menetho, Buresus and 
Ocellus Lucanus, have all attempted it 
in vain. The latter has these words— 
ara kai atelution, which imply,—‘I 
ask pardon, sir,’ cried I, ‘for interrupt- 
ing somuch learning; but I think I have 
heard all this before. Wave I not had the 
pleasure of once seeing you at Welbridge 
Fair, and is not your name Ephraim 
Jenkinson?’ ”’ 

““Whatin the devil do you mean by 
quoting that passage from the Vicar of 
Wakefield?” asked the Colonel, rather 
testily. “You do not mean to assert 
that I was right in my suspicion that 
Thompson is an impostor, and that I have 
been swindled out of twenty-five dollars?” 

“Well, you will be prepared to answer 
your own question when you read the 
letter my father got the other day from 
Hiram Brown,” said I, handing Brown’s 
letter to the Colonel. Having read it, of 
course he, to use a slang phrase, “ ac- 
knowledged the corn;” and it is need- 
less to add, that neither my father nor 
the Colonel have-ever had their money 
returned, either by Iliram Brown or 
James Thompson. Sometime afterwards, 
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I was relating the occurrence to R. B. F., 
Esq., of Nashville, one of the very ablest 
lawyers in the South, and he laughingly 
confessed that the very same scoundrel 
had procured some money from him by 
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just such a letter as the two above set 
forth. I have, therefore, thought proper, 
Mr. Editor, to send them to you, as curi- 
ods specimens of literary Peter Funk- 
ism. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 


BY IRIS. 


Pale, shriveled, broken, 


On the ground, 


In them there’s a token, 


To be found. 


Fair and bright they hung, 


On the bough, 


But the East wind through them sung, 


With a sough. 


And his icy fingers turned 


Them to dust; 


Oh, what a lesson to be learned 


Of earthly trust! 


DECEMBER. 


Soft the air is blowing, 
It ’minds me of Spring, 


Sweet, balmy, flowing, 
List! the birds sing— 
A warble low and mellow, 


My welcome ears greet, 


But, ah, a leaflet sere and yellow, 


Foats to my feet. 


The cold wind and the snow-storm, 


It makes me remember, 


There flits by a shadowy form— 


It is December. 


~~ 





Vou, XXXII.—4 








































































































































The Parson is a Hard-Shell Baptist 
preacher, of the strictest sect, in looks, 
‘“‘doctring,” and eccentricity. This fast 
age has made no impression or the Par- 
son, for he throws defiance in its face in 
every act of his life. With your permis- 
sion, Mr. Editor, I propose giving your 
readers some extracts from his sermons. 
I shall not attempt a description of the 
personelle of Parson Squint, for I must 
‘*knock under,” without the least effort. 
There is not an artist in New York, Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia, that could do justice 
to Rev. Mr. Squint, and, of course, a pen 
and ink-sketcher must “cave.” Allow 
me to premise another thing or two. 
‘«Skitt”’ allows no man to be a firmer 
believer in the Christian religion than he, 
if he does expose the freaks and eccen- 
tricities of some of its votaries. Also, 
he is quite a Hard-Shell himself in some 
of their ‘“doctrings.” In the “ doc- 
trings”’ of Election and Predestination, 
he is as Aard as the hardest. His “ dad- 
dy ” lived and died in that communion, 
and his son must be excused for inherit. 
ing a pretty hard shell. He could say a 
good deal in defence of Hard-Shell Bap- 
tists, if he chose, but that is not now his 
object. His humourous nature leads him 
to “touch off” some of their eccentrici- 
ties, and Parson Squint is his character. 

The Parson is at a large ‘“ Serenation” 
( Association,) many preachers are in the 
stand, and he is put up to preach at 11 
o’clock on Sabbath. ‘Old a traveller” 
as he is, he appears somewhat embar- 
rassed, and he determines by some sallies 
of wit to remove the embarrassment. He 
sings his “‘ hyme,” prays, and takes his 
text in Hosea 10: 11. “I will make 
Ephraim to ride; Judah shall plough, and 
Jacob shall break his clods.”” Some ner- 
vous twitchings are seen playing upon 
his comical features while he surveys his 
immense audience with rustic good hu- 
mour befvre him, and in like manner 
scans the preachers behind him, he “lets 
off” in the following characteristic strain: 


PARSON SQUINT. 


BY SKITT, WHO HAS SEEN HIM, 
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‘“‘Breethering, when I were a boy, I 
useter go with daddy a squirrel huntin. 
You know, breethering, that a squirrel 
are a mighty curious and cunnin creeter, 
and will allers git on tother side o’ the 
tree frum you. As soon as Spank, the 
little squirrel dog that daddy allers tuck 
with him inter the woods, would tree a 
squirrel, daddy would say, ‘Jim, run 
round and shake a bush, and turn it, and 
Ill give it bringer.’ Round I’d go, shake 
a bush, the squirrel would turn—bang! 
would go daddy’s gun, down would come 
the squirrel, and I’d run and pick him 
up. Now, breethering, I shall do mighty 
good work to day, ef I kin gist shake a 
bush and turn the squirrel, and let some 
o’ you preachin breethering shoot it, and 
then the male breethering, and the female 
breethering, too, can run and pick it up, 
so that all mout have somethin to do. 
But to the subjick. But, looky here, 
breethering, let me give you a caution: 
don’t shoot too quick, wait tell the squir- 
rel arr turned good. A heap o’ peeprel 
shoot too soon, and allers lose thar am- 
mernition. I?ll tell you, when the squir- 
rel arr turned, and when ter shoot. As 
it arr common ter divide texes inter gen- 
ner! heads, I’! divide mine, not inter pro- 
persitions like larned folks, but hew out 
a way 0’ my own, and divide inter squir- 
rel shakes. I will give— 

“1. A ginnerl Shake. The prophet 
Iiozey, breethering, was a lookin forrud 
ter these very times when he spake unto 
us these words. The Sperret showed 
unter him the grate and monstus increase 
o’ the Ishmaelites, the descendrents o’ 
that bond omun, Hagar, of this day, and 
the fewness o’ the childring ov Izek, the 
son 0’ the free omun, and said, ‘ Ephrum 
shall ride; Judy shall plough, and Jacob 
shall break his clods.’ The ginnerl shake 
and intarpertation arr this: Ephrum arr 
the Mission Babtisses, Judy is the Primi- 
tive Babtisses, and Jacob arr tother de- 
nommernations. Thar, breethering, the 
squirrel’s turned—shovt! shoot! 
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“And now, breethering, havin gin the 
ginnerl intarpertation 0’ the passage, I’ll 
dip inter some speshualities, and give 
some heasy shakes, I will give the Mis- 
sion Babtisses three shakes that will 
count. 

“Shake 1. The Mission Babtisses, 
breethering, was once a ploughin along 
with ole Judy, the Primitive Babtisses, 
but they soon got proud and lazy, and 
detarmined to play Ephrum and ride on 
top o’ everything. So they gist quit off 
old fashioned work, hard ploughin, went 
off from the Primitives, ole Judy, estab- 
lished thar societies, tuck a notion to 
convert the world before God’s time, sent 
missionarries inter heatheren lands— 
erected The-erlogical Schools o’ larnin, 
whar they mout make legions o’ man- 
made preachers, who wont be satisfied 
onless they are on the hacks o’ the pee- 
pul ridin inter popularity and grate 
wealth. Thar, breethering, thar—shvot! 
shoot! the squirrel arr turned. 

“Shake 2. Havin found out who 
Ephrum is, breethering, I will now per- 
ceed to give you sume ov his krackteris- 
tics. In Hozey, chapter 7, and at varse 
8, if I have the right book before me, we 
find the follerin: ‘‘ Ephrum is a cake not 
turned.” Breethering, when I were a 
mill-boy, I used ter, while the ole slow 
tub-mill were grindin my grice, bake 
Johnny cakes ter keep from starvation. 
I’d make up the dough in the toll-dish, 
put it on a board, place it before the fire, 
one side would git done, while tother 
side would be raw. Jist so, breethering, 
with these here Mission Babtisses; they 
ere half done, while tother half is raw 
as a piece o’ beef—one half thar doctring 
sound as silver, tother half rotten as mud. 
Shoot! shoot! why don’t you shoot, bree- 
thering, the squirrel arr turned. 

“Shake 3. The prophet Hozey, bree- 
thering, were a monstus fur seein man. 
Lissen at what he says in chapter 10, and 
in varse 1; “Ephrum feedeth on wind, 
and followeth after the east wind.” Bree- 
thering, bless your souls! wind arr 
mighty poor eatin. It may suffy fur 
some folks, but it wont do fur ole Squint. 
He wants strong meat—ole bacon and 
cabbages. ast wind, breethering—any 
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sort o’ wind arr better than east wind— 
it’s mighty onhealthy. But Ephrum fed 
on it like it were good ; got fat on it, too, 
to all huming appereance. But it were 
not as good fat as a drunkard’s fat. Now 
that is jist the way with these Mission 
Babtisses. They feed on wind, yea, the 
east wind, the poorest wind on yerth, 
huming larnin, and false doctring, and 
what does it do fur um, breethering? 
Why, it jist swells um up so big that one 
on um can skasely git inter a big barn 
door, and then you can hear um belchin 
up thar big swellin words, and hear um 
porin out thar false and pernicious doc- 
trings like the catrack o’ Nygary. Now’s 
yer time, breethering, shvot! shoot! the 
squirrel arr turned broadside. 

“TI have, now, breethering, gin the 
Mission Babtisses three hard shakes— 
hard enough to shake a oncommon pos- 
sum out’n a simmun tree, when the cree- 
tur has got tail holt and foot holt—and 
Ill now bring forrud ole hard workin 
and hard ploughin Judy, the Primitive 
Babtisses, and give him a few ole cove- 
nant and grave shakes, 

“ Primitive Shake, 1. Ploughing, 
breethering, is the usefullest and the 
oldest bizness on yeth ; without it revry- 
body would kick the bucket quick. I 
tell yer, revrybody are dependrent on the 
plough. The sile must be broke up, and 
the seed sowed, else the staff o’ life will 
be cut off, quick as the gullitin can cut a 
man’s head off, and that’s mighty quick. 
llear what the great prophet Hozey says 
about it. (Is this the right book, bree- 
thering? Then Ill read.) ‘Sow to 
yourselves in righteousness, reap in mer- 
cy; break up your faller ground.” This 
varse was addressed to old Judy, the 
Primitive Babtisses—that chosen and pe- 
culiar peepul, who has done all the hard 
gospel ploughin sense the world begun— 
the true childering ov Izek—the true and 
sound seed—that peepul made willin in 
the day ov his power—that wonderfully 
presarved peepul—ever burnin in the 
bush ov affliction, like the fire burnin in 
the bush what ole Moses seed on the 
mounting, when he were watchin his 
daddy-in-law’s cattle, Thar! thar, bree- 
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you fire away? ‘Shoot, Luke, or give 
up the gun.’ 

‘ Primitive Shake, 2. Uvry clodbreak- 
in sect, perticler the Episkerpaliuns, Pris- 
perteerans, and the Methodisses claims, 
outdaciously, to be the true ’Postolical 
Church! Waar! war! I emphatically 
axe, do they git thar authority from? Ef 
this arr the right book (holding up the 
Bible) they don’t git it from here! No! 
breethering; no, Sirs! they can’t find it 
by sarchin from the fust ov Ginisis to 
the last ov Rivelations. No! for ole 
Squint has sarched dilligently with these 
ole peepers 0’ his, and he can’t find any 
sich a thing. He finds uvry one on um 
to be the childering ov the bond omun— 
Ishmaelites, Hargarites, Gibeonites, Ash- 
dodites, Cretheans, Sepharites—all on 
um got the mark o’ the Beast, and the 
number ov his name right plump in thar 
forruds—nothing but a set 0’ clod-break- 
ers fur ole Judy. Look a thar, breether- 
ing, thar’s the squirrel, why don’t ye 
shoot? Shoot! 

“ Breethering, I shant give ole Judy 
but two shakes by hisself, but will speak 
ov him while I’m shakin clod-breakin 
Jacob. I'll jist give clod-breakin Jacob 
one good shake and let him rip. 

*Clod-breakin Shake. In ploughin 
along with the ole gospil plough, ole 
Judy turns up some mighty big clods 
—alltergether too monstus big fur some 
folks. They have to break um up 
fur thar weak stummucks. You see, ole 
Judy plonghs up the big clods of Etarnul 
and Perticler Election, Effectul Callin, 
Imputed Righteousness, Finul Parsevar- 
unce ov the Saints, and Believer’s Bap- 
tism by Immersion, and then these clod- 
breakers go to work, hard. The Pres- 
perteerans eat all these clods, big as they 
are, but one: Believer’s Baptism by Im- 
marsion. At this they gag mightly, and 
breaks it inter three pieces—Immersion, 
Sprinklin and Pourin. Some o’ the Epis- 
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kerpaliuns will eat all the clods, ’ceptin 
Religious Baptism by Immersion, which 
all on um breaks inter three pieces, while 
other some o’ the Episkerpaliuns break 
up all the clods. They are mighty divi- 
ded in thar appertites. Some’s fur high 
clod’s, some’s fur low clods, some’s fur 
big clods, and some’s fur little clods. 
The Methodisses is the weakest stum- 
macked ov um all; they break up all ole 
Judy’s clods. They have the dispepsy 
mighty bad. All these denommernations 
is poor, hard-workin creeturs—nothin 
but clod-breekers—follerin along arter ole 
Judy. But ole Judy intends ter plough 
right smack along ; he’ll give um enough 
to do afore he’s done with um. Fire away, 
breethren, thar, don’t you see the squir- 
rel arr turned? Shoot! shoot! 

“ Conserlation Shake. Breethering, 
this ridin Ephrum, these clod-breakin 
Jacobs, and the whole wourld, all say we 
are few and ignunt. Let um say it, ole 
Squint is able to bear it. Then lissen, 
‘ Fear not, little flock.’ Aint that sweet, 
ah! Lissen furder, ah! ‘Straight is 
the way, and few thar be that find it.’ 
Aint that a fact, breethering, ah! And 
as ter ignunce, lissen at what Paul says, 
ah! ‘Hath he not chosen the weak 
things to confound the wise and mighty ?” 
Now, what have they made by callin us 
few and ignunt, ah? What ef we are 
skase, ah? We kin soon be multipled 
like the widder’s meal and ile, ah! Ac- 
cordin to the prophesy’s o’ the prophets, 
thar’s a giorious futer fur ole Judy, ah! 
All he’s got ter do is ter plough right on, 
ah! and lazy Ephrum will be throwed 
sky high off ov his back, co-whallup, ah ! 
never to rise agin, ah! And eatin 
and clod-breakin Jacob will be scattered 
like chaff, ah! before the wind o’ the 
summer thrashin floor, ah! Thar! thar’ 
breethering, for the last time the squirrel 
arr turned, shoot! shoot! Why dont, 
you shoot ?” 








We have treasured the verses below ever since their appearance, five years ago, in the 
New York Evening Post, not fur their beauty merely, but because they are essentially 
Virginian. Most of our so-called Southern poetry belongs to every continent and clime 


except our own. But there is no mistaking the locale of Mr. Harris’s lines. 


could depict so exactly the life and scenery of the Virginia mountains as he has here 
done. If he is alive, we shall be most happy to secure him as a regular contributor to 
our pages.— Ed. 





A WINTER NIGHT AMONG THE HILLS. 


BY HENTEY T. HARRIS, 


Cold blows the wild December blast 
Among the snow-capped hills, 

And cold the vestal moon now shines 
Upon the frozen rills. 

The bare trees stand like sentinels 

To guard these solitudes, 

That reign with awful stillness 

Through these wild and pathless woods. 


The wild-cat, from his rocky den, 
Comes with a piercing scream ; 

His fierce eye in the full moonlight 
Flashes with fearful gleam. 

The mountain wolf sends up her ery— 
Since morn she has not fed— 

And she is eager now to slay, 

And “banquet on the dead.” 


The raccoon walks alone to-night 
Within the frozen bog, 

And leaves his foot-prints in the. snow 
Upon the maple log. 

The deep-mouthed owl, far up the glen, 
Holds undisputed sway ; 

He sits (night’s loneliest chorister) 
Upon the beechen spray. 


The slender doe has gone to rest; 

The toilsome chase is o’er; 

Our faithful hounds have lost their track, 
To be regained no more. 

Night’s lonely moments coldly fly, 

With stillness all supreme, 

Save when the owl’s long, moody cry 
Comes with the wild-cat’s scream. 


A blazing fire before our tent 
Sends out its brilliant light, 

And from each near projecting rock 
Dispels the frost of night. 

A fat deer hangs ayainst the tree, 
His slender limbs are still ; 

No more his musky feet will paw 
Upon the yellow hill. 
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Before the fire our hounds now sleep, 
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The mountain chase is done ; 

We rode through wild, untrodden dells, 
Until the stag was won. 

Drear is the night—I cannot sleep 
Among these frozen hills, 

For Nature’s wildest poetry 

My soul’s deep casket fills. 


Campbellsville, Va., 1855. 
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The old woman that made those affec- 
tionate demonstrations to her cow, may 
have been right, or she may have been 
wrong, it is a matter though of which the 
old lady in question ought to be the best 
judge, and knowing, as I do, so little of 
the intimacy existing between the old 
lady and her cow, I am not prepared to 
say that she acted impulsively or not. 
Cows, as a general thing, have so much 
mildness of manner, and such a matron- 
ly, dignified air about them, and con- 
tribute so largely to the comfort of man 
—acting the part of mother, to many of 
us in our infancy, that I must confess to 
feeling a certain respect for them. Know- 
ing all this then in their favour, it is not 
surprising that the naturally tender feel- 
ings of an old woman might be so opera- 
ted as to produce a feeling akin to affec- 
tion towards her cow, and if we consider 
the probability of her being a “lone 
widow” and having no one upon whom to 
lavish her affection, we might possibly 
justify the act. Being so willing to for- 
give this old lady for what might be con- 
sidered remarkable eccentricity, I trust 
that others will showthe same leniency 
towards me, when I frankly speak of my 
likes and dislikes, my failings and my 
misfortunes. 

But for the reason that a certain class 
in every community are much abused, 
and a certain generalship, or even sharp- 
ness, attributed to them—which I am 
sure they never deserved, I would cer- 
tainly not say anything about those es- 
tablishments that advertise in the news- 
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papers “all the comforts of home,” or 
“having one front room vacant,” or 
“board in a private family” and all that 
sort of thing. The fact is, these people 
that so condescendingly allow people a 
seat at their tables are, as arule, obliged 
to economize in housekeeping ; but it was 
not always so, no indeed, far from it, 
never in her husband’s lifetime, as my 
landlady has often confidentially assured 
me, did she ever goto market. Are not 
people obliged to be economical when 
marketing is high and when board is so 
low? What’s the use of boarders com- 
plaining about butter, when there hasn’t 
been a pound of fresh butter in market 
for six months? Well, I never complain 
about such things, but I maintain that as 
a freeman, I have a right to eat this or 
that thing if I choose to, and reject what 
is not to my taste. For instanee, the man 
that sits next to me at table seems really 
to enjoy my landlady’s butter. I don’t, 
for while admiring strength of mind and 
body, Iam in fact an enthusiastic admirer 
of Dr. Winship—for all that, I don’t con- 
sider strength a requisite for good butter. 
On the other hand weakness is an infir- 
mity—we are all poor weak creatures, we 
all deplore it ; and while a certain effem- 
inacy in some things may sometimes be 
admired—we don’t admire this quality in 
coffee. The weak and frail woman looks 
to the strong and powerful man for pro- 
tection, there is in this case a blending of 
natures, as in the case of happy marria- 
ges, and often while sipping homeopathic 
coffee, and taking over doses of butter, 
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practicing in both schools at once, I have 
thought it so great a pity that there could 
not be a blending of these two very es- 
sential requisites of the dejeuner,—giving 
strength to the weak, and weakening the 
stronger party. If this thing should ever 
be undertaken by any one, let me admon- 
ish him, be tender with the coffee, don’t 
use it too roughly, but the butter! Be bold 
with that, never fear the consequences. 
I don’t like hard biscuits. I have private 
reasons for not liking them, other people 
do. Some persons appear to like best the 
kind that are so often spoken of in con- 
nection with encounters with bulls. If 
I am to be furnished with my bread by 
weight, I prefer to have it in not quite so 
condensed a form, particularly as I never 
swallow my bread whole, I don’t care 
how often it is divided provided it isa 
trifle lighter. I chew tobacco, it is a bad 
habit I admit, as a general thing I chew 
constantly between my meals, and I faith- 
fully perform my task, being furnished by 
nature with a tolerably good apparatus. 
It is not however equal to the task of 
mastering one of our beef steaks, I never 
eat any of our porter-house, or more 
properly porter-lodge steaks, for the rea- 
son, that for constant chewing I prefer 
tobacco, and when I was so indiscreet as 
to engage in a speculative enterprise of 
this kind, I met with a well merited pun- 
ishment, in having a series of sledge- 
hammer blows upon my back, besides be- 
ing nearly strangled, by having my sup- 
ply of oxygen suddenly cut off. 

It may be that other parties, desiring 
the “ comforts of home, without the trou- 
ble of housekeeping,” repair to such es- 
tablishments as above referred to, in order 
to bask for awhile in that delightful state 
of existence where household cares can 
be laid aside, and where social intercourse 
with different members of the establish- 
ment is so pleasant, and where so many 
incidents are so constantly occurring, fur- 
nishing such delightful topics for conver- 
sation, I say perhaps they adopt this mode 
of life for its very conveniences, but in 
spite of this relaxation, there is frequent- 
ly to be noticed in mothers of lovely 
daughters, a certain anxiety at times 
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which is difficult to account for. Indeed 
I am from this latter circumstance indu- 
ced to believe that a mother of lovely 
daughters has other cares than those per- 
taining to housekeeping. Though Gene- 
rals are not supposed to keep house when 
in service, they have a great many other 
matters to look after, such as ascertain- 
ing the strength and position of the ene- 
my, keeping an eye to his not getting out 
of the way, and attending to all other 
matters, incidental to war and victory, 
hence there is cause for anxiety, and as 
Generals are not always confined to one 
particular field for operating against the 
enemy, bat have to change about as the 
occasion demands, I am compelled to no- 
tice in this a striking resemblance be- 
tween them and some of the mothers of 
the young ladies that I once had the plea- 
sure of knowing. A difference in the 
knowledge of tactics must of course tell 
in fayour of the party possessing the 
most consummate skill, as the Mexican 
war showed conclusively the superiority 
of the Americans, and the war at present 
going on between the Allied forces and 
the Vhinese, shows that the latter are not 
a match for the science and skill of the 
old world. As to the’result of this Chi- 
nese war, every intelligent man knows 
that though the Celestials may make a fair 
fight and are brave, that in the end they 
are obliged to succumb. When I come 
to speak of an unfortunate affair which I 
once had to happen to me, the denouement 
will excite no surprise when one consid- 
ers for a moment the odds against me in 
age, tact and experience. 

Being of tender years, having an 
ardent temperament, and all that sort of 
thing, the tendrils of my youthful heart 
were stretching forth eagerly to grasp,— 
I might say, anything in the shape of a 
dear girl’s love, when the lovely vision of 
Marie (not Mary) burst upon me, the 
aforesaid vision occurring in the parlour 
of our boarding-house. As much as we 
admire sweet simplicity, in flowers for 
instance, and as much as has been said 
about ‘‘ beauty unadorned,” we are yet 
bound to admit that certain styles aze 
enhanced by resorting to those articles e 
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the toilette, the application of which, 
besides showing the taste of the party, 
may exhibit no small amount of skill in 
their proper blending. Beholding Marie, 
then, for the first time, simply, but taste- 
fully dressed, those raven curls playing 
over that alabaster forehead at every 
motion of her classic head, increasing, if 
anything, the roguish twinkle of those 
gazelle-like eyes—-no, not gazelle, there 
is no expression of that kind in their 
eyes—well, no matter about the eyes, 
showing not too much neck or arm, those 
important parts of her figure being par- 
tially concealed by what I believe is 
called illusion; it is not wonderful, then, 
that I loved her ardently, madly. We 
danced together in a little impromptu 
quadrille, the music being furnished by 
not an o’er-good performer, nor the best 
of piano-fortes, I say we danced, others 
may have danced, it seems to me as if I 
was lifted up by some unknown agency, 
was floating in an atmosphere of love 
and happiness, and when I touched her 
hand in the changes of the dance, who 
could imagine my ecstacy at the gentle 
pressure which she seemed voluntarily 
to give mine. And those deep, penetra- 
ting looks she gave me, that seemed to 
fire my very soul! While all these gaye- 
ties were going on, her mother could not 
be considered, by an observer, an indif- 
ferent looker on, her eyes followed Marie, 
and the then happiest man in the world, 
showed but too plainly the interest she 
felt in her lovely daughter. 

I left Marie, that night, feeling only as 
a man deeply in love can feel. I was 
enraptured, and a rose which she gave 
me immediately became the object of my 
tender regard. There are times when a 
joke, however well meant, may not be 
appreciated to that extent that it might 
be upon some other occasion, and any 
reference to the object of one’s affection, 
however candidly made, might be mis- 
construed, producing often between the 
best friends a coldness that may possibly 
last for years, and it was upon this par- 
ticular evening that ’twas “not my 
humour,” to hear anything in the least 
derogatory to Marie. My room-mate 
insinuated, in fact said it boldly, that 
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a certain whiteish, powdery substance, 
upon the sleeve of my coat, was nothing 
but chalk or flour, that had been rubbed 
off of Marie’s arm! I did not strike 
him, but it was not because I was not 
angry enough to do so—angry, is not the 
word, I was furious, and I felt as if noth- 
ing could ever satisfy me but meeting 
him upon the field. “ With the morn,” 
however, “cool reflection came,” and we 
were friends again. I was too happy to 
bear any malice towards my worst enemy 
in the world; it was the saddening, soft- 
ening effect of love upon me, that made 
me thus forgetful of the past. 

Toalady, breakfast is considered arather 
severe test of her beauty; children are as 
pretty, when first awakened, as ever, some 
are even prettier; hutalmostall grown peo- 
ple appear to disadvantage before break- 
fast ; this misfortune is particularly hard 
upon ladies, with men it is different, as 
no one ever thinks of a man’s being better 
looking at one time than another, except 
so far as dress may effect it. Knowing, 
then, the disadvantage at which ladies 
appear thus early, I could but notice that 
Marie, upon her appearance on this par- 
ticular morning, retained all of the fresh- 
ness and bloom of the evening before, 
even to the colour of her lips, which, if 
anything, were of a deeper red. 

The fact is so generally established in 
the present day, that the course of true 
love was never known to be over and 
above smooth, and that faint-hearted peo- 
ple were never known to accomplish 
much in the way of winning the affection 
of their sweethearts, that it is unneces- 
sary to stop to argue these questions here, 
their very general adoption by society 
should end farther controversy. It is no 
wonder, then, referring to the first fact 
mentioned above, that clouds should be- 
gin to gather—that my horizon should 
become obscured by dark, ominous clouds. 
A coneiderable space of time is, of course, 
supposed to have elapsed before this sud- 
den change alluded to, enough time, at 
any rate, for a member of the Legisla- 
ture to make satisfactory arrangements 
in regard to board with our landlady, 
and for him to make the acquaintance of 
everybody in the house, of course in- 
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cluding Marie and her mother. Previ- 
ous to this man’s appearance, my career 
with Marie had been one of uninter- 
rupted happiness, and the left-hand cor- 
ner of my top-drawer fully attested my 
success with her so far as trophies were 
concerned, having made this place a re- 
pository for such tokens. It is enough 
to cause one to smile, after having passed 
that susceptible period of life, to consider 
what importance one attaches to such 
trifles as are supposed to indicate how 
far he is successful in winning the affec- 
tions of the woman that he would gladly, 
willingly die for; but such is our nature, 
such is the inexperience of youth, and to 
this day I have the identical curl that 
Marie gave me, causing me to think, at 
some future time, that those very curls 
might be resting on my shoulder, or might 
conceal a tear shed at my illness, or my 
long, long absence from her. And though 
that curl is rancid now, from the effect of 
an over application of hair-oil, while in 
the possession of its owner, and though 
whatever significant vegetable matter she 
may have presented me with, may have 
been converted by time and frequent 
handling into snuff, I shall ever preserve 
these relics as mementoes of an unso- 
phisticated period of my life, and as 
®& warning to others. 

It may have been, that up to that un- 
happy time indicated by clouds in another 
place, that I had been too much interested 
in Marie, in short, too much of a slave 
to her, to notice whether her mother, by 
looks and actions, would be likely to 
sanction an alliance which would alter 
so materially the condition of her daugh- 
ter, and which would contribute so 
largely to my earthly happiness, and it 
was only after Col. Bodkin had been but 
a short time in our house, that I was re- 
luctantly compelled to notice certain at- 
tentions, on the part of Marie’s mother, 
that were but too evidently intended to 
be flattering to this statesman. 

In attempting a description of Col. 
Bodkin, I can but wish that I had the 
ability to do him full justice, and what- 
ever differences there may have—and 
naturally enough, once existed between 
us, they are now buried in the past, and 
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if, in describing him, I shall enter a little 
too much into detail, I must crave your 
pardon for looking upon him at this late 
period only as a great man, my admira- 
tion may get the better of my judge- 
ment. 

Col. Bodkin, I should judge, must have 
been considerably on the shady side of 
forty, retaining however so much of the 
sprightliness of youth, he may have 
passed, at times, for a much younger 
man, but for a faded brown wig he wore, 
which contradicted at once all theories as 
to his youth, it going to prove, by its ap- 
pearance, that it had been in the service 
of its wearer for a considerable space of 
time, or else had met with rather rough 
treatment at the hands of some person, 
who must have borne it great malice. 
Typhoid fever, and the care of State af- 
fairs, or over-study, often produce such 
sad consequences by depriving peuple of 
one of their greatest ornaments—their 
hair—that I am afraid I might be taking 
too great a liberty with Col. Bodkin in 
giving him credit for being considerably 
over forty; at any rate, he was entirely 
innocent of any hair of his own growth, 
and therefore had to look to the wig- 
maker for aremedy. How fortunate was 
he, then, that in losing this ornament, 
it should have added to the massive- 
ness of his forehead, causing the behol- 
der of such a brow to think how admira- 
bly its owner was fitted fur his high call- 
ing. His face could scarcely be called 
handsome, or rather his face might have 
been handsome, but fur certain freaks, on 
the part of Nature, in forming his nose. 
We are so apt to associate a hawk’s-bill, 
or Roman nose, with our idea of a war- 
rior’s nose, that it is difficult to imagine 
that such a man as Col. Bodkin could, by 
any possibility, have a pug nose; but 
such was the case, nez retroussé may sound 
better, but for all that the change of ex- 
pression does not alter the expression of 
the nose. Col. Bodkin had no colour in 


his face, that is to say, when I say no 
colour, I mean bloom, on the contrary, it 
had that fixed sallow appearance, a sort 
uf mixture of liver disease and sun-burn, 
which, if history have recorded the fact, 
I would set down to exposure in foreign 
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climates, or to the hardships of a soldier 
upon the “tented field ;” but as I have 
no such reliable information as to this 
matter, it must forever remain a matter of 
conjecture. What might have been want- 
ing in nose was fully made up in the way 
of eyes, which were grey, giving to his 
face quite a bland expression, when he 
condescended to joke, the effect of such 
playfulness being plainly indicated in 
the crows-feet at their corners. His 
whiskers were of the military cut, as we 
might naturally expect, and not large nor 
very thick, occupying a limited space im- 
mediately under each ear, and were of a 
greenish brown colour. A colour so un- 
natural could scarcely be supposed to 
have been the original one of Col. Bod- 
kin’s whiskers, such a thing, even to the 
most credulous, would hardly seem to be 
possible; and as this is a matter open to 
conjecture, I can only infer that they 
were dyed. I say dyed, for the reason, 
that it would be an odd thing for whiskers 
to grow out with the ends of the hairs 
and that portion of them in front of one 
colour, and the roots and rear of another. 
It must have been a sort of fancied 
security then, on the part of Col. Bod- 
kin, that made him so unmindful of the 
back view of his whiskers, and I must 
confess to having a sort of contemptuous 
feeling towards him, when this neglect 
on his part revealed to me that they were 
grey and that their owner was but too 
likely to succeed in a quarter where I 
felt so much interest at stake. After 
having so far attempted a description of 
Col. Bodkin, which I am sure will fail to 
do him justice, I have only to add that 
of his body, which shall be short—l 
mean the description. He was rather 
below the average height, and only in the 
Jeast inciined to corpulency, giving to 
the man rather an air of comfortable 
dignity than otherwise; and when I add 
that in dress, though generally wearing 
a black coat, lead-coloured pants, black 
satin vest, and a rather fancy cravat, and 
occasionally indulged in a blue dress- 
coat with metal buttons, I shall have per- 
formed a most responsible but agreeable 
duty—it only remains for me to intro- 
duce you to Col. Bodkin, from Poddle- 
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ville, Berkshire Co., Virginia, member of 
the House of Delegates. 

Before the appearance of this man, 
who can be regarded in no other light 
now, than as my rival, my career, ag 
before hinted, had been a very happy 
one. I saw Marie three times a day, and 
though only gazing at her between my 
morsels of food, running great risk of 
wounding my mouth with the fork, I felt as 
if I could even devour her. Of course this 
pleasant intercourse with Marie svon be- 
gan to tell upon me. Whether it was 
my youth, or susceptibility, or what not, 
I loved Marie only as an ardent youth of 
eighteen years could. 

Mrs. Toggins, for such was the name 
of Marie’s mother, was in the habit of 
coming in the parlor every evening with 
her daughter, often bringing her sewing 
with her, for the purpose of enjoying the 
little chats with the other folks of the 
house, relying upon her work for occupa- 
tion when the conversation seemed to 
flag. Mrs. Toggins was not long in im- 
pressing upon the boarders of the house 
that she was a person of more than ordi- 
nary consequence, referring as she did so 
often to certain wealthy connexions at the 
South, in one of the Gulf States, she left 
one rather in doubt as to whether she ex- 
pected to inherit any of that immense 
wealth or not. Whether it was Col. Bod- 
kins’ intimacy with the details of unset- 
tled estates, or whether it was human cu- 
riosity exhibited in the friendliest way 
towards Mrs. Toggins’ affairs, I am not 
prepared to say; but, at any rate, Col, 
Bodkin exhibited an unusual amount of 
interest whenever Mrs. Toggins spoke of 
any matters pertaining to the South, such 
deference being no more than what po- 
liteness ordinarily demands. Mrs. Tog- 
gins had seen a good deal of the world, 
particularly of the world as viewed 
through such a medium as a boarding- 
house; had been a widow many years, 
having Marie for her sole companion. 
Naturally enough, from the very mode of 
life, which from motives of economy she 
had seen fit to adopt, Mrs. Toggins had ac- 
quired a sort of independence, a sort of 
self-reliance, which was peculiarly fortu- 
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nate for one in her situation; and, 
though usually so bland and agreeable in 
conversation, the peculiar expression of 
her eye would rather act as a warning to 
persons not to arouse her feelings, or in- 
cur her wrath. She had what might be 
called a caleulating eye, and had the ap- 
pearance of being, if I might be allowed 
to use a slang expression, “ wide awake.” 
She wore a braid, having aribbon around 
her head,concealing, but at the same time 
pointing out the dividing line between 
the forehead and braid. Possibly the 
point of her nose had been chisseled rath- 
er too fine, and at some earlier period of 
her life might have been a prominent as 
well as attractive feature, but at the time 
at which allusion is made to it, it was de- 
cidedly sharp. Mrs. Toggins was always 
neat in appearance, the whiteness of her 
cap and collar forming a pleasant con- 
trast to her dress, which was generally 
of a sombre colour. She was a woman 
that one would soon find out was not 
to be trifled with, and when she had 
once “set her mind” upon anything, 
was not to be easily baffled by contrary 
circumstances, and malicious people even 
hinted that the lamented Toggins knew 
too well of her great firmness and deci- 
sion of character. 


The assembling of the Legislature is 
an event always looked upon with much 
interest by the peuple of Virginia as well 
as by society generally, bringing as it 
does such an array of the talent of the 
whole State to debate upon what is best 
fur the public weal, soviety must at times 
receive the benefit of this agreeable ad- 
dition to our population, when public 
matters will allow of this pleasant relax- 
ation. It is not to be wondered: at then, 
that this agreeable intercourse between 
the “members” and some of our city 
ladies is apt to lead to numerous love af- 
fairs in the course of the session, when 
one takes into consideration the agreea- 
bility of our ladies and the susceptibility 
of the male sex generally. 


I am aware that motives of a merce- 
nary nature are often attributed to the 
members in paying their attentions in 
any particular quarter; some persons 
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even go so far as to say that they would 
require no other assurance that a lady 
was rich than to see such and sucha 
meinber with her; but I am inclined to 
think that this is a conclusion too hastily 
drawn. Coming as these gentlemen do, 
many of them from remote parts of the 
State, and frequently from districts where 
there is often a sparseness in the female 
element of the population, and where the 
topography of the country makes social 
visiting hazardous, and social] gatherings 
unfrequent, and where there must be ne- 
cessarily a sad want of innocent amuse- 
ments, itis not to be wondered at that 
these gentlemen should “turn themselves 
loose,” if I might be allowed to use the 
expression, and that the ladies should re- 
ceive the benefit of this boyishness and 
gallantry. And it is these very gentle- 
men, of the remote districts, that are so 
captivating to the fair sex—often having 
so many pleasing oddities, exhibiting 
such naivelé, and showing such utter dis- 
regard for all conventionalities, we can 
but discern in these “ children of Na- 
ture” qualifications that would put for- 
ever at rest any aspirations on our part 
for the hand of any lady in having such 
an one for a rival; and yet, knowing all 
this in their favour, I was but too reluct- 
antly compelled to confess that of such 
was Col. Bodkin. 


I am tempted to introduce here a little 
incident, tending to show the artlessness 
and simplicity of this warrior and states- 
man, better perhaps than I could other- 
wise accomplish it. Col. Bodkin called 
on some ladies (of course before he be- 
came my rival) on a particular morning, 
and of course spent a very pleasant time. 
The ladies were arranging to have some 
little company that evening, and of course, 
as the Colonel was a stranger, invited 
him to come up and “spend the even- 
ing” with sume friends. While the 
family were seated at dinner, say about 
3 o’clock P. M., the bell was rung vio- 
lently, and the servant, upon going to the 
door found Col. Bodkin, who immediately 
inquired if the ladies ‘ were in.” 


“ Yes, sir, but they are engaged,” the 
servant informed him. 
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Col. Bodkin told him he had been in- 
vited to “spend the evening,” by the 
ladies. 

“Oh, yes, sir, but they didn’t mean 
until after tea.” 

That evening the Colonel was announc- 
ed again at 6 o’clock, and had to be ad- 
mitted. From the fact that the other 
company did not arrive before 10 o’clock, 
it is to be presumed that the gentleman 
of the house and the Colonel had a most 
delightful four hours’ conversation— 
enough time, at any rate, for both of 
them to fully state their opinions upon 
such topics as are usually introduced in 
conversation. 

All differences between my room-mate 
and mys@lf had long since been forgot- 
ten, and the warmest friendship and the 
greatest confidence existed between us; 
in fact, he was cognisant of all that was 
daily occurring as affecting my interests 
or happiness, and when he was not an 
eye-witness of any occurrence affecting 
me, I would frankly tell him of it upon 
the first opportunity. He was always 
honest and straight forward, said what 
he thought, and expressed himself plainly 
and to the point. Being by several years 
my senior, I attached much importance 
to his opinions; and having seen so 
mach more of the world, and seeming to 
understand human nature so much better 
than myself, I would always listen with 
attention to his advice. Having this in- 
sight then into his character, no one 
would be surprised at his expressing 
himself to me, one night, after having 
gone to our room, in rather plain terms. 
He called me a “ great foul.” 

“You let that girl,” said he, “make 
a perfect fool of you. She is ten years 
older than you are; she has been going 
about from place to place, flirting with 
every man that comes in her way, hoping 
at last to fool some man with property, 
as she thinks that old fool, Bodkin has— 
is always painted—” 

“Stop, stop!” I exclaimed, “ that is 
too bad.” 

“TI tell you,” he continued, “that she 
does paint; I know it to be a fact, and I 
can prove it to you—her face is painted, 
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her lips are painted, even her eye-brows 
are painted; she is as bony and skinny 
as the devil, and is padded and stuffed up 
to fool such green ones as you and old 
Bodkin.” 

“What do you mean, sir, by all this 
about Miss Toggins?” I asked him ina 
rage. 

“IT mean that she is an old broken 
down flirt, and with her mother is trying 
to entrap old Bodkin, and that you area 
fool not to see it—do you understand 
that ?” 


Whilst there was no difficulty in un- 
derstanding my room-mate fully, I must 
confess that his language was anything 
but flattering to Marie, her mother or 
Col. Bodkin, nor was the language he 
applied to me calculated to soothe a man 
in my excited state of mind. 


** Let her catch him,” he resumed, “‘ he 
does’nt deserve anything better, and you 
may consider yourself fortunatein having 
made such an escape.” 


However mortifying this plain talk of 
my roum-mate may have been—and I 
must say that I would not have taken it 
from any other man living—I was yet 
reluctantly compelled to admit that there 
was a good deal in what he said that 
might be but too true, and seeing that 
Col. Bodkin was daily supplanting me, 
it made the chances of my ever claiming 
Marie as my bride extremely prob- 
lematical. 

And was I, then, to give up Marie? 
Was I to have every hope of happiness 
in this life crushed forever? Was I to 
grieve over in silence for the balance of 
my life the recollections of the woman 
that I had learned to regard as an angel? 
I would have married Marie had what 
my room-mate said been true, even if the 
point had been an inch thick, and she 
nothing but skin and bones; it was 
Marie that I loved, and Marie only. 
It was useless to attempt any conceal- 
ment from the other boarders of the 
house; they knew it, all of them, young 
and old, male and female, and it was 
their sly jokes and insinuations at my 
discomfiture, that made my situation by 
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my presence among them particularly 
unhappy. 

Col. Bodkin having advanced so far 
with Marie, and being moreover upon 
such a confidential understanding with 
Mrs. Toggins, he did not hesitate to 
let them into certain secrets pertain- 
ing to the interest of the State, and more 
particularly of Poddleville. This inti- 
macy was of course agreeable to all par- 
ties, Col. Bodkin feeling but too grate- 
ful at the solicitude of Mrs. Toggins. 
Mrs. Toggins taking great interest in 
anything affecting the interest of Pod- 
dleville, which interest was increased by 
the probability of her making that place 
her future residence. I say these little 
attentions were shown in so many dif- 
fereut ways to Col. Bodkin, that he could 
but feel touched, and a button, which 
had been torn from his coat, in his 
haste in rising from his seat, to repel a 
charge levelled at Poddleville, was soon 
in its proper place again, owing to 
the kind offer of Mrs. Toggins to sew 
it on. 

There are few men having the in- 
terests of any community upon their 
shoulders, but what are apt at times to 
be serious. It was no wonder, then, that 
Col. Bodkin had for a few days past 
been more than usually absorbed in deep 
thought, as if his mind had been wholly 
given up to the contemplation of some 
matter of vital interest to his constitu- 
ents. And such was the case. Mrs, 
Toggins noticing this unusual concern 
on the part of Col. Bodkin, was not long 
in finding out the cause. He confessed 
that he had felt much solicitude about 
a matter affecting his constituency, a 
bill to incorporate the “ Poddleville and 
Mudtown Turnpike Company” was to 
come up before the House the next day 
for final action, and that he would upon 
that occasion make a speech in support 
of the bill, inviting, at the same time, 
Mrs. Toggins and Marie to be present. 

I don’t know why it was, but it seemed 
to me that the next day, which was to 
decide the fate of the “‘ Poddleville and 
Mudtown Turnpike Company” was also 
to decide forever oll doubts as to my 
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ever claiming Marie’s hand in marriage. 
Col. Bodkin had not made a regular 
speech during the whole session, keep- 
ing aloof as it were from all debate, in 
order to prepare himself for the day 
that was now so near at hand, which 
was to decide at any rate whether the 
bill to incorporate the “ Poddleville and 
Mudtown Turnpike Company,” should 
become a law or not. From this circum- 
stance we were led to expect a masterly 
effort from Col, Bodkin. 

The next day nearly all of the board- 
ers were in the Hall of the House of 
Delegates, almost before they commenced 
their deliberations, intending to be early, 
in order not to lose the opportunity of 
hearing Col. Bodkin, Marie and Mrs. 
Toggins had been shown to a seat below, 
the rest of us going into the gallery. 
My room-mate and myself having a seat 
together. 

I was almost too far off from Col. 
Bodkin to notice particularly his de- 
meanor upon this exciting oceasion. I 
could only judge that he must have been 
warm, by the frequent application of 
his handkerchief to his forehead, and 
that he must have been perspiring freely. 
There was no mistaking his glances in 
the direction of Marie and her mother, 
and that they were intended for them. 
Several members also in passing him 
would stop and whisper something in 
his ear, and give him a sly poke and 
laugh, in which the Colonel would join, 
always giving a glance towards where 
Marie and Mrs. Toggins sat, 

At last “an act, entitled an act” to 
incorporate the ‘“ Poddleville and Mud- 
town Turnpike Company” was called 
out by the Clerk, and which immediately 
brought Col. Bodkin to his feet. By this 
time, as it was quite late in the day, a 
great many members had left their seats, 
and were strolling about the Hall—some 
of them eating peanuts, and others in- 
dulging in conversation, producing such 
a hum that it was difficult to hear any 
word unless spoken in a very loud tone, 
It was owing to this confusion, then, 
that the presiding officer did not ‘hear 
Col. Bodkin when he addressed him 
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as ‘Mr. Speaker!” Particularly as 
his tone of voice was not very loud, 
and it was only after Col. Bodkin had 
essayed to make himself heard again, 
and after the speaker had begged par- 
don of the “gentleman from Poddle- 
ville’ for not hearing him that the de- 
bate could be considered as having fairly 
commenced. 

It is useless for me to attempt to give 

even the faintest outline of this speech, 
it was evident that what Col, Bodkin 
said told with wonderful effect. Several 
members, after having been convinced 
of the importance to the State of the im- 
provement advocated in this speech, had 
gone out, and others were continually 
leaving, thus showing that the arguments 
of Col. Bodkin were unanswerable, and 
the effect of it was also seen in the 
nudges which Mrs. Toggins gave Marie, 
whenever he made a good point. 
+ Of course the bill passed, and of course 
it was a fitting time to congratulate the 
man that had fought so manfully for it, 
and he had no sooner finished the speech 
than Mrs. Toggins beckoned to him to 
come to her, and I could see that what 
was said to him was evidently gratify- 
ing. 

No one after this could ever for a mo- 
ment doubt that Col. Bodkin and Marie 
were engaged to be married, for myself 
I must acknowledge that I was perfectly 
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satisfied that they were; and if I could 
have had any doubt on the subject, cer- 
tain preparations that were being made, 
indicated that it was to take place at an 
early day, possible at the close of the 
session. 


They were married soon after the ad- 
journment of the Legislature, Mrs. Tog- 
gins of course accompanying them to 
their home in Poddleville; she having 
frequently intimated that she could never 
leave her daughter, this announcement 
is not surprising. 

It might be mentioned as a little re- 
markable that since Col. Bodkin’s mar- 
riage, he has never been in the Legis- 
lature. Whether it is that he prefers 
the bliss of married life to that of being 
a public man, or whether some other 
person of a different political faith has 
deprived him of the honour of being any 
longer the representative of Poddleville, 
Iam unable to say. It cannot be denied 
that certain rumours have reached here 
to the effect that he was “ unhappy in 
his domestic relations,” and that latterly 
he had taken to strong drink. 


This is my story. I need hardly say, 
that after Marie’s marriage I vowed to 
quit boarding-houses forever, and I have 
kept my vow. But don’t let my sad ex- 
perience deter others from adopting that 
mode of life—chacun a son gout. 





SONNET. 


“Let him who cannot what he will obtain, 


Will what he can: for that which cannot be 
‘Tis folly to desire, then wise is he 


Who knows from what he cannot to refrain, 


Such, then, the source of all our joy and pain 
What we should will to see or not to see; 
Therefore he only can, whose acts agree 
With duty’s law, constant, direct and plain. 

Not always what we can are we to will; 


Oft things pxove bitter that most sweet appear ; 
Oft have } mourned at having what I sought; 

Then, reader of these lines, wouldst thou be still 
True to thyself and to all others dear, 


Will always to verform that which thou ought.” 













































GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AND NATURAL RELIGION. 


As the ocean obedient to the attracting 
Moon swells; as the spark flies upward; 
So do all things, that have life, tend to a 


Common centre—boundless—infinite—the great source of all— 


Not far from Belle-Air—a beautiful 
residence in Hawkins county, East Ten- 
nessee—where the visitor enjoys hospi- 
tality that reminds one of the good old 
Virginia times; scenery that the most 
highly cultivated taste might envy; con- 
versation and music that might have 
charmed Calypso and her nymphs—near 
this residence stands at the base of 
Chinch Mountain, an bumble cottage, 
surrounded by a primitive forest of oaks, 
poplars and maples. 


As we approached the enclosure of 
Piedmont, and stood near the avenue of 
trees with their boughs interlacing and 
intersecting each other in every variety 
of shape and direction, emotions such as 
we had never experienced before, came 
rushing upon us in rapid succession. To 
attempt a description of them would be 
as futile as to attempt to “gild refined 
gold—to smooth the ice—to paint the 
lily—to throw perfume on the violet—to 
add another hue unto therainbow.” The 
sun receding behind the mountain, and 
casting his golden rays amongst the in- 
terlacing branches of the trees—the noble 


old trees sighing beneath their mass of / 


variegated foliage; the arches springing 
from column to column, and meeting 
above in an angle; the vaulting of the 
naves and aisles formed by the interla- 
cing boughs of the avenue of trees; the 
cottage dimly seen in the distance; all 
seemed to convince us that we were stand- 
ing near one of those immense old Gothic 
cathedrals, whose cloud-piercing spires, 
pointing up as suggestive of the invisible 
Jehovah: 


“When the Western waves of ebbing day, 
Roll’d over the glen their level way;” | 


Are “bathed in floods of living fire.” 
While contemplating this scene, the 
conviction was forced upon us that Gothic 
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architecture took its rise from nature—-yes, 
from simple nature. 

We are aware that this idea of nature 
being the origin of an order combining 
the three essential qualities of architec- 
ture, namely: strength, grace and rich- 
ness, is not a new one, but one that anti- 
quaries have laughed at through pride, 
and the world through ignorance. From 
whence, then, eame Gothic architecture ? 
This question has produced an endless 
source of controversy between writers on 
this subject. They have sought for its 
origin as vainly as did linguists to discov- 
er the primitive language, or as alche- 
mists to find the philosopher’s stone. 

Some writers contend that the Ostro- 
Goths introduced it, who settled in Italy 
under their King Theodoric—that the 
style was carried into Germany in the 
time of Charlemagne—thence to France, 
and finally found its way into England. 
But the rude manner in which that savage 
and wandering tribe constructed the 
buildings, is a sufficient refutation of that 
assertion. Others say that it is a corrup- 
tion of the Grecian and Roman styles— 
called Gothic because it was then consid- 
ered a barbarous innovation. Now this 
might apply to the rude Roman edifices 
of the Goths, but not to the higher 
finished style of Gothic architecture. 
There is no parallelism between it and the 
Grecian or Roman ; the one being hori- 
zontal and definite; while the other is 
vertical and indefinite. Others say it is 
the production of chance—such an asser- 
tion is the reductio ad absurdum. They 
are constructed on regular principles and 
display extraordinary skill in their struc- 
ture. The resistance of vaults, the weight 
of superstructure are all calculated for, 
all their ornaments are referred to estab- 
lished rules. Hallam in his history of 
the middle ages, in speaking of this or- 
der of architecture, says, that the me- 
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chanical execution was so far beyond the 
apparent intellectual powers of those 
times, that some have ascribed the eccle- 
siastical structures to the free-masons, 
depositaries of a concealed and tradition- 
ary science, and adds that probably there 
is some ground for this opinion; and the 
earlier archives of that mysterious asso- 
ciation, if they existed, might illustrate 
the progress of Gothic architecture, and 
perhaps reach its origin! This being a 
mere supposition, and bringing nothing 
with it to support itself, needs no refuta- 
tion. Monsieur Femlon suggests that it 
came from the Visi-Goths of Spain; 
brought there originally by their conque- 
rors the Saracens. Hawkins and other 
writers contradict this on the ground that 
the Visi-Goths were expelled from Spain 
long before this style was known. Now, 
the Visi-Goths were restored—became an 
enlightened people—were the founders of 
the present kingdom of Spain. In the 
8th century, when the Saracens sweeping 
everything before them like a terrible 
tornado, overran Spain, a band of patriots 
retired to the fastnesses of the Asturias, and 
ever and anon pouring forth like a mighty 
torrent, upon their oppressors, finally re- 
gained their country and re-established 
the Gotiic dynasty. Some of their rulers, 
among whom was Alphonso the Great, 
ever noted for their religious zeal— 
saw with holy horror the crescented 
dome of the prophet Mahomet towering 
above the cities of the Moors—and as 
they regained their country, they rared 
the mosques to the ground and in their 
places erected Christian temples. Histo- 
rians tell us that the Goths being un- 
skilled in architecture, had to employ 
Arabian architects; but they prohibited 
them from adopting any forms that were 
peculiar to the Mahomedan faith ; only 
permitting them to adopt the pointed 
arch, which, after that time, became the 
peculiar mark of the style. 

The Moors were peculiarly fitted to be 
the originators of such a style; their 
regular prayers and ablutions; alms giv- 
ings and abstinence from liquors; the 
great promises of all that their glowing 
imaginations could anticipate of para- 
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dise fitted them for such an undertak- 
ing. 

Some of their sovereigns, as Almansor, 
Haroun, Alraschid and Almamun, were 
renowned in history--their splendid palace; 
treasures of gold and silver; wealthy 
cities contrasted strikingly with the rude- 
ness and poverty of the western nations 
of that age. Among them, learning was 
honoured; the master-spirits of Greece 
were sought after, the stars were num- 
bered; the courses of the plants mea- 
sured; the science of numbers communi- 
cated to Europe. 

Is it unreasonable, then, to suppose that 
such an order of architecture took its 
origin from this people so favoured in 
every respect for such an undertaking ? 

Again, is not architecture an imitative 
art? What is the signification of the Co- 
rinthian order? Vitruvius thus describes 
it. ‘A Corinthian virgin just marriage- 
able, being attacked with a fatal disorder, 
died—after her interment, her nurse col- 
lected some vases and toys which had 
pleased her while living, put them in a 
basket and placed it on the top of her 
tomb, covering it, that it might endure 
the longer time in the open air, with a 
tile—the basket being placed on a root of 


acanthus, depressed it in the middle, oc- 


casioning the leaves and stalks, which 
grew up in the spring, to encircle and 
twine round the basket; but being resis- 
ted by the angles of the tile, they convol- 
ved at their extremities in the form of 
volutes—this was seen by Callimachus, 
who delighted with the novelty of its fig- 
ure, and its delicate and appropriate fourm 
encircled by the beautiful foliage, formed 
from its model a new capital to some col- 
umns he had sculptured for Corinth.” 

However, this hypothesis is believed to 
contain more fable than truth, and it is 
generally conceded that this order was 
brought from Egypt, and is a beautiful 
adaptation of the Egyptian Iris, purified 
by the splendid and brilliant Grecian 
genius. 

Now let us see what the Gothic order 
signifies. 

Whatis the impression forced upon one 
upon beholding this order? behold the 
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arches leaping from column to column 
and meeting in an angle at the apex—the 
vaulting of the waves and aisles taken 
from the interlacing and intersecting 
boughs of an avenue of trees—the point- 
ed arch—the cloud-piercing spires striv- 
ing, like the soul within us, after the 
“Great Unknown,” 

Can its meaning escape us? Shall we 
refer an order, embracing the three es- 
sential qualities of architecture, to chance? 

Shall we say it came like a lightning 
flash upon the minds of the savage Goths? 
that it could not have been produced by 
the bright genius of the Greeks—that 
people possessing an intellectual refine- 
ment that corrected the language of a 
Demosthenes—a spirit that refused the 
proposition of Themistocles, because Aris- 
tides told them it was unjust—souls that 
endured the famine, plague and the de- 
structive war because Pericles tcld them 
their honor required it--men to whom 
might be applied the language of Simon- 
ides, 


Bwpos d‘o ragos xpo Xow de pvacées. 


“Their tomb is an altar, and their liba- 
tions the eternal recollection of mankind.” 

Shall we refer it tothe Romans? No— 
we have seen the Romans imitated the 
Greeks. For after Greece sunk into ob- 
scurity, and her last star of learning had 
set in a long night of barbarism, her lit- 
erature, arts and wealth were carried to 
Rome—they not only imitated the Greeks 
in architecture, but also in literature and 
eloquence. In the place of the Soul-stir- 
ring words of Pericles or the sublime elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, we see a high- 
sounding rhetoric—in the place of the 
beautiful history of Herodotus, showing 
that all history is the accomplishment of 
one great providential design, we have 
the fine romance of Livy composed out of 
old myths and legends—we believe this 
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order of architecture came from the minds 
of men, who saw their Creator in the 
world around them, just as the Hindoo 
sees Him in the setting sun, and as the 
poor Indian sees Him, as He “‘ passes in 
his chariot on the storm of night.” Na- 
ture forms man a religious being—had 
not revelation enlightened his mind in re- 
gard to his destiny hereafter; reason 
would have taught him a belief in the 
existence of a Supreme Being—he would 
have seen and recognized His hand in 
every thing that adorns the natural world. 


Architecture, as well as sculpture, de- 
rives its origin from nature and religion. 
History tells us that in the first stages of 
the world, the temple was a hollow tree, 
in which was placed the image of the 
Deity, for then the temple was the dwell- 
ing of the Deity, and not a place for the 
worshippers—as civilization and know- 
ledge advanced, the wooden temple was 
substituted for the tree—then the stone— 
then came those grave and beautiful edi- 
fices, the pride and wonder of the world. 
Do we wish to gain lessons of wisdom? 
then let us study nature. She in her 
countless variety of elements, the grand, 
the sublime and the beautiful; the terri- 
ble and the pleasing, is open to every 
one’s observation and study. The violet, 
the spreading oak, the towering poplar, 
all have their meaning. God does not 
always speak to man in human speech ; 
but He does it in the flower that He pla- 
ces before him, in the majestic mountain, 
the heaving ocean, the azure firmament 
—blessed and happy is the man who re- 
cognizes the voice of God in all of these 
His works, and he can truly see a mean- 
ing in the language of the Hebrew pro- 
phet, when he speaks of the floods lifting 
up their voice, the mountains and the 
hills breaking forth before you, into sing- 
ing, and all the trees of the field clapping 
their hands. 






















































NEVER IN VAIN. 
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BY W. HOWARD PERRIGO. 


Never in vain were words of kindness spoken 
Unto the heart distressed— 

Never in vain was helping hand extended, 
To succor the oppressed. 


Never in vain true merit bravely struggled 
To win bright Fame, 
And leave enscrolled on historyss pages 


A deathless name. 


Never in vain were written words 
Of truthfulness and love; 

Never in vain did the soul, oppressed and sinking 
For solace, look ABOVE. 


Stephensport, Kty., 1860. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


This is an unpromising title to asso- 
ciate with the contents of a literary jour- 
nal, certainly with those of a Southern 
periodical, for it is more than doubtful 
whether the three words will convey to 
the general reader a true signification of 
their technical meaning. The impres- 
sion is, that so many fanciful pursuits 
have been placed under its head, that the 
gravity or profundity of its purport has, 
like electricity upon a pointed rod, been 
scattered and necessarily deprived of its 
elementary force. For instance, the fine 
arts adorn innumerable signs, in main 
streets, in cross streets, and in dirty lanes 
and alleys. Painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, theatricals, amphi-theatricals, min- 
strels, dancers, barbers and mountebanks 
claim the title; indeed, it is appropriated 
wherever there is sense or nonsense, or 
any chance to speculate on the wits of 
the clever, or to humbug the wonder- 
loving public. In this category the title 
is obliged to remain for the present sub- 
ject to the multifarious interpretations of 
everything wrapped up in a tag-rag mys- 
tery. There is no difficulty in defining 


the proper acceptation of the title, but 
there is infinite difficulty in selecting a 
method to induce the common sense read- 
er to give the subject some profitable at- 
tention. The critic says, “cut your arti- 
cle down to a few suggestive remarks, 
people will not read such things if the 
first assume the magnitude of essays. 
Engage the attention of readers, and they 
may subsequently be willing to devote a 
more lengthy consideration of the sub- 
ject.” This capital advice is more easily 
concocted than made available, yet it is 
gratefully accepted at the loss of a half 


. dozen pages of learned disquisition, and 


for the present, looks very much like 
cracking a nut and throwing away the 
edible substance. Nevertheless it may 
be an unprofitable idea to career the pen 
beyond the limit of the taste and age in 
which we write. 

There is, or ought to be, a motive for 
any literary perpetration. The most 
common is the love of approbation—the 
desire to advance civilization—to pander 
to the passions, or to make money by it. 
The object here assumed is, to improve 
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judgment in whatever pertains to the 
beautiful of nature and their reflex—the 
fine arts—without any ambition to be 
literary, notorious or accumulative. The 
critic must confess this to be the least 
hopeful of philanthropic undertakings, 
inasmuch as taste for such matters is even 
more undefined than the earth in a mist. 
Were it not for curiosity, a vast deal that 
is written on more familiar subjects 
would remain unread—so publishers have 
thought—and resorted to the illustrating 
and illuminating system to keep the trade 
extravagantly brisk. In this case, were 
there a few engravings of a startling at- 
tractiveness scattered through the pages 
there would be some hope of ultimate 
success, but that is entirely out of the 
question just now, so the subject, or these 
crude remarks on it, must be entrusted to 
luck, or to the promulgating propensities 
of the soi-disant cognoscenti, and per- 
haps some little to the restless intellec- 
tual appetite, which, like that of the 
stomach, is ever craving excitement from 
something new. By the way, the stom- 
ach of an American is particularly active, 
and rarely indulges in luxurious repose, 
for when fed to satiety, borrows fresh vi- 
_ gour from stimulants, which suggests the 
application of the quaint philosophy, that 
the mind is located in that wonderful 
organ. Literary food is as plentiful and 
miscellaneous as animal victuals, and is 
as often spoiled in the cooking. In both 
cases they are occasionally, nay, frequent- 
ly, rendered acceptable, when not “ ar- 
tistically”” cooked or good in themselves, 
by excellent skill in serving them up. 
A magnificent building, and its ornamen- 
tal accessories, extenuate with the vain, 
the infamous cooking of the fashionable 
hotel, just as gorgeous binding, and ful- 
some puffing, cover unpardonable absur- 
dities in scullionly authorship, and as 
glittering frames dazzle the eye and pre- 
vent its scrutiny of the faults of pictures. 

Thousands know how to dine tolerably 
well, but more particularly how to appre- 
ciate the appurtenances of the table, and 
the palatial finery of the house in which 
their consequence luxuriates. Yet, not 
one in a thousand know how to choose a 
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specimen of fine art, or what to do with 
it if in possession, for the purchaser, like 
the fashionable liver, is captivated exclu- 
sively by the splendid surroundings, or 
the consciousness of being in association 
with something very fine. 

The most mischievous enemy of good 
taste is fashion; it exerts the vilest ty- 
ranny over the people of this free coun- 
try; it inflicts every description of suf- 
fering and mortifying annoyance, and 
even fatality. No consideration is be- 
stowed on means, seemliness or advan- 
tage in a new fashion; it may be ruin- 
ously costly, ridiculously unbecoming, 
of which wearing the bonnet upon the 
neck, and substituting the unmanagenble 
mechanical skirt for the flexible petti- 
coat, and sweeping the filthy streets with 
profuse flounces or train, are significant 
examples. The crinoline, as the pyra- 
mid of hoops is termed, not only endan- 
gers the temper of the fair wearer, but 
subjects the more tightly clad sex to em- 
barrassing perplexities in churches, pub- 
lic places, and in coaches, from constant 
trepidation of their feet or other anatom- 
ical parts, doing damage to the enormous 
fabrics covering that lady-like cage. To 
which may be added.the almost impossi- 
bility of the limner, disposing of the 
mountain robe with the limited boundary 
of a full-length portrait; as for the once 
popular practice of family grouping, it is 
as completely ignored as though poster- 
ity was to be denied any such evidence 
of aristocratic ancestral existence. 

It frequently happens the devotees to 
the existing fashion are shocked at the 
change announced from abroad, and feel 
disposed to rebel; vanity, however, stim- 
ulated by the potent adjective, speedily 
perceives immense advantages to unbe- 
friended nature, and the reacting thought, 
buoyed by hope, promises beauty to ugli- 
ness, and grace to inelegance, which is 
carefully fostered by the skilful caterer, 
who cunningly proclaims the new fashion 
upon some charming favourite of nature, 
whose exquisite mould of figure and fea- 
ture, could scarcely succumb to, or be 
impaired by, the most metamorphosing 
ingenuity of art. The French, from 
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whom the fashions are derived, seek in 
the fine arts the acquirement of that 
penetrating taste, which enables them to 
appropriate the requisite remedies for the 
ungenerous negligence of Nature, they 
make fashion conform to their own pecu- 
liar interests, and adopt so much of it as 
may at least conceal ugliness, if not loan 
it a positive fascination. Besides, fash- 
ion with the French never comes single, 
_it is ever in graceful sisterhood with that 
variation which bestows its exquisite 
flattery upon all its gentle dependants. 
Everything is considered—form, feature, 
complexion, stature, disposition, intellec- 
tual temperament and age. 

In the United States, fashion has the 
uniformity of a regimental regulation, 
and is as universal as atmospheric air. 
It is the same with the beautiful, the 
ugly, the gay, the grave, the tall, the 
short, the serious, the volatile, the young 
and the old, the rich and the poor. It 
pervades everything, surrounds every- 
thing, and controls everything with the 
simultaneousness of light; in fact, it 
dictates, with arbitrary severity, in all 
the relations of life, from the first swad- 
dling of the infant to the laying out the 
lamented defunct. 

Fashion, in the fine arts, is necessarily 
more circumscribed, yet more waywardly 
outré than in dress, in manners, and in 
habits, because they do not enter into 
scholastic or collegiate education, and be- 
cause they are not essential to social con- 
sequences and worldly prosperity. Not- 
withstanding this, the craving for images, 
and ornamental finery, is so universal, 
that there is scarcely a house, however 
humble, unadorned by things of the sort. 
The caterers in such matters, are un- 
ceasing in their efforts to stimulate this 
national mania, so that, pursuing this 
idea, the country at large may be con- 
sidered a curiosity, picture, and effigy 
shop. Egotism is, probably, the most 
powerful patron, for the mass are more 
or less duplicated in Daguerreotype, or 
some other type, and sustain the idea that 
American taste runs after selfish repre- 
sentations in particular, which assertion 
is fully verified, aristocratically, in the 
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annual expositions of works of fine art 
in the nothern cities, where virtue is con- 
sidered well out of its infantine cradle. 
These gallery, or institutional exhibitions, 
consist, mainly, of portraits or incidents, 
and scenes of egotistical association, In 
this connection may be remarked, that 
there are very few, if any, masterly works 
in government possession, to instruct 
Legislators, who, as a body, are utterly 
destitute of taste, knowledge, or interest 
in anything of the kind. It is true, Con- 
gress has contributed ample funds to 
illustrate art and history; there is, in- 
deed, in number, sufficient statuary, 
painting and architecture, to establish a 
respectabie school, none of which, how- 
ever, have sufficient excellence to convey 
instruction, or example, to the artist, the 
people’s representative, or the public itself. 

The superficial character of national 
art, in particular, forcibly examples the 
same principle of self-reliance manifested 
in political and utilitarian affairs. Con- 
gress, in appropriating for works of fine 
art, invariably stipulated that they were 
to be of American production. Yet, in 
many cases, the artists were obliged to 
receive European aid, either at home or 
in foreign countries, which gave a super- 
ficial aspect to artistic transactions, and 
encouraged a species of competition, 
more in unjson with commerce than with 
learned science and art. It is said of our 
artists, as of our inventive mechanics, that 
they have more genius than all the world 
beside. It is claimed, also, that we have 
learned dilletante; if it be true, they 
glimmer, glow-worm-like, beneath the 
opacity of the bushel. The extensive art 
patronage, of which the large communi- 
ties boast, is nearly confined to the mush- 
room, or parvenue aristocracy, whose 
business habits, and love of speculation, 
deaden their natural sensibilities to a 
realization of the beautiful and sublime. 
It is generally considered, or at least 
acted on, that with wealth comes intel- 
lectual refinement and taste, and so far 
as the practice of the opulent to collect 
works of art, in imitation of European 
magnificence is evidence, the pretension 
is just. Yet, the almost universal custom 
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of arranging the good with the execrably 
bad, inclines to the impression that works 
of fine art are esteemed necessary em- 
bellishments to costly mansions, rather 
than libraries of the beautiful to elevate 
and feast the mind and finer sentiments. 

It is as common with our connoisseurs, 
as with our politicians, to treat all prece- 
dents, bearing the least antiquity, as 
fogyish, and to rely more upon sensa- 
tional excitement than upon profound 
and analytical reflection. Artists, guided 
by the spirit of the age, see in art the 
means of fortune, and do not feel any 
necessity for intellectual polish beyond 
the essentiul object in view. Example 
teaches them that quacks and humbugs 
take the surest and shortest routes to 
wealth, or notoriety. It will, doubtless, 
be considered an impudent assertion to 
charge the cultivated classes of society 
with ignorance of the phenomenal 
beauties of nature, or the truthful repre- 
sentation of them, and that they do not 
seck them by legitimate means, for many 
who would scorn the idea of purchasing 
furniture at auction, resort to the lowest 
marts to bid for trashy pictures at prices 
less than the value of good frames; nay, 
there are very many lordly establish- 
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ments adorned with abortions of art sim- 
ply in deference to fashion, in which 
cases the frames are the pictures, and are 
arranged with special regard to harmony 
with the furniture. 

It is a source of regret, that the un- 
questionable wisdom of the critic renders it 
advisable to present this subject in a dis- 
jointed form; particularly as it is impos- 
sible, in such a limited space,.to qualify 
many assertions, tainted, apparently, 
with asperities of temper, or prejudice. 
It is a melancholy truth, that the readers 
of journals must be reached through 
their passions or vanity. Sensational 
writing, as it is styled, being the popular 
material for the million; and it is 
said to extend to the refined social classes 
throughout the nation. This, however, is 
not regarded in this instance; the want 
of popularity and educational knowledge 
on the subject, is the sole motive for re- 
sorting to offensive truths to excite atten- 
tion. Should the readercontrol his disgust, 
and confine his ejaculations to something 
as innocent as those which follow a pinch 
of snuff, and repose his nerves until a less 
irritating pinch is administered, some- 
thing more than titillating suggestions 
may follow. 





Sashion Diate----Equestrian Dabit, 


The style of this riding dress we doubt 
not will afford our fair friends no little 
satisfaction. As every lady should consult 
her complexion, &c., more or less in re- 
gard to colour, we will simply remark 


that this particular one represents a deep 
Polish Green hue. The material may be 
any appropriate stuff at will. 

The ornaments consist of heavy braids 
of silk, and epaulettes—a la militaire. 
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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


In the midst of the excitement and dis- 
traction which now reign supreme in the 
Federal City, I find it quite impossible to 
write a studied editorial. May I not so 
far presume upon the good nature of the 
readers of the Messenger as to offer them a 
hurried letter in place of a laboured arti- 
cle? Itis the best I can do. 

South Carolina, true to her brave Hugue- 
not blood, has fulfilled her promise. She 
is no longer a member of the Republic. 
Exercising the unquestioned right of a 
sovereign State, she has judged the mea- 
sure of her wrongs and the method of re- 
dress. With eminent wisdom, she has re- 
fused to wait until the Abolition despots 
of the North have equipped their hostility 
with the armed power of the government. 
Her Declaration of Independence has been 
pronounced; she is free. Abolitionism, 
pledged, in the language of Lincoln, to 
“ place the government actively on the side 
of freedom,” and thus to ensure “ the ulti- 
mate extinction of slavery,” cannot now 
invoke the authority of law in carrying out 
its odious designs in South Carolina. She 
has thrown off the Federal yoke in good 
time. Any further aggression, covert or 
overt, will be met as a declaration of war 
against an independent State, and repelled 
accordingly. 

As yet, South Carolina stands solitary 
and alone—the incarnation of heroic cour- 
age and devoted patriotism. But she will 
soon be joined by other States, as proud, as 
brave, as resentful as herself. Before the 
month of January is ended, Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama and Louisiana will stand 
side by side with their brave and beautiful 
sister, South Carolina. Georgia cannot 
long refuse to close the only gap in this 
gallant phalanx. Other States will follow. 
Texas cannot be kept back. North Caro- 
lina will join the ranks. So will Arkansas. 
So will Tennessee. 

What will the border slave States do? 
What position will Virginia take ? 
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1 will answer this question out of my 
own heart: for that which is moving there, 
is that which is moving in the heart of 
every sonof Virginia. By the life Virginia 
gave me, I know and I swear that our no- 
ble Mother will not be recreant to her fair 
fame, to her unsullied honour. Never, 
never, never, will she consent to the shame, 
the infamy, the everlasting disgrace of join- 
ing the Abolitionists. It is not among the 
possibilities for Virginia to play the desert- 
er—to sneak away from her friends and to 
creep abased and trembling into the camp 
of her enemies. God reserves many and 
great humiliations for proud nations, but 
he has not decreed this to Virginia. As 
surely as the stars shine in heaven, she 
will array herself on the side of the South- 
ern Confederacy. And as she goes, so 
will all the border States go. I cannot 
doubt that the Southern Republic will con- 
tain every one of the fifteen slave States. 

But, when will Virginia act? This isa 
question of the utmost importance. Let 
us see what reply ought to be made to it. 

The Tribune of yesterday stated in the 
most positive terms that Lincoln “is ut- 
terly opposed to any concession or compro- 
mise that shall yield one iota of the posi- 
tion occupied by the Republican party on 
the subject of slavery in the Territories.” 
Add to this the announcement made two 
days ago in the Springfield Journal (Lin- 
coln’s organ) that “South Carolina cannot 
dissolve the Union, that armed secession is 
treason, and treason must and will be put 
down at all hazards ;” and we have, be- 
yond all chance of mistake, a declaration 
of war—of the worst of all wars—of civil 
war. 

How shall this civil war be averted? 
There cannot be two opinions as to the 
proper, nay, the only method. The slave 
States must be instantly and compactly 
united. Howunited? Not by some States. 
going out and others staying in, and con- 
tenting themselves with saying there’shall 
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be no coercion. At a time like the pres- 
ent, when the strongest passions that rage 
in the human breast are being aroused in 
every corner of the land, both at the North 
and the South, a shilly-shally, yea-nay, ir- 
resolute, would-be-mediator policy will not 
be tolerated. It is absurd to talk of such 
a policy. It would be useless, and (con- 
sidering Virginia’s position) base to adopt 
it. The border slave States must take 
sides. Whosoever is not for the South now, 
is against the South. The Richmond En- 
quirer has taken the true ground. Virginia 
and Maryland must be out of the Union 
before the 4th of March, 1861. Lincoln 
must never take his seat in Washington, 
even if Gov. Wise and his Minute men 
have to take the place by storm. 


But there will be no need of this, if Vir- 
ginia goes out promptly. She will carry 
with her all the border States, and the 
solid front thus presented to Lincoln and 
his Wide-Awakes will, I am well persuad- 
ed, be the best guarantee against civil war 
that can be devised. The drift of events 
will necessitate this course on the part of 
Virginia. Let us stop at once this pitiable 
nonsense of calling secession cowardice 
and urging the South to invade the North. 
A year ago, South Carolina tried the plan 
of conference and co-operation. Any man 
who remembers the answer Virginia gave 
to Commissioner Memminger, knows that 
South Carolina would have degraded her- 
self if she had asked another conference. 
Satisfied that the time had come to act, and 
not to talk, she took the only course which 
a State, acting in her sovereign capacity 
could take—(the course all the other South- 
ern States are taking—the course the orig- 
inal Thirteen took when they came into 
the Union—the course Virginia, if she 
has a particle of State pride, will take 
when she goes out of the Union)—the 
course of separate State action. She dis- 
charged her Federal agent and resumed 
the powers delegated to that agent. How 
else could she act? “ Fight in the Union?” 
This is a contradiction in terms. The only 
possible mode of fighting in Union is 
done at the ballot-box. That fighting has 
already been done. And now we have 
asked by the very men who deemed Lin- 
caln’s election no cause for disturbing the 
public peace; who would never have 
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opened their mouths if South Carolina had 
not acted; who would have advocated co- 
ercion as strenuously as Wade, or that dog, 
Andy Johnson advocated it, if the Gulf 
States had not joined South Carolina; and 
who have racked their brains for expe- 
dients to delay, retard, and finally to put 
down Southern resistance ;—we are asked 
by these very men (out-Heroding Herod, in 
their anxiety to cover up their nefarious 
designs) to invade the North! Because we 
have been insulted (they never thought we 
had been insulted—until lately,) we must 
cut our own throats! The trick is too 
transparent. I doubt not there were Tories 
in the Revolution who thought the Colonies 
ought to invade Great Britain! 

No. The time for conference and co- 
operation was last fall, when Providence 
(using John Brown as an_ instrument) 
sought to open our eyes to the real nature 
and extent of Northern hostility to the 
institution of slavery. Had we then con- 
sented to South Carolina’s noble and gener- 
ous proposal, all the South would have 
united with us in Convention; and that 
Convention would have laid down this as 
an ultimatum—that the election of a purely 
sectional candidate would be deemed just 
and sufficient cause for instant dissolution. 
And no such candidate would ever have 
been elected. But while the blood of her 
murdered sons was still crying from the 
soil; while the bells of Northern churches 
were tolling out Northern sympathy for 
the assassins who had paid the too lenient 
penalty of their hideous crimes; while the 
whole State bristled with bayonets—(not 
because of the wretches who had been 
already hung, but because the North had 
espoused their cause and justified their 
crimes,)—in the midst of all this Virginia 
sent back the Commissioner of South 
Carolina—sent him back empty-handed— 
sent him back with an insult to his State— 
sent him back with proof that either our 
armed array was all a farce or that we 
lied in saying the state of public affairs 
did not demand the calling of a Southern 
Conference—sent him back with the 
amplest justification of every Northern 
sneer and taunt at the “ Virginia Panic.” 

And now, when events have proved that 
a Southern Conference was necessary, and 
while we are in the very act of asking for 
that Conference—we turn around and 
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abuse South Carolina! We call her coward 
for doing that which the identical States 
we are seeking Conference with are doing. 
This is the very idiocy of weakness—the 
fatuity of a narrow intellect and a bad 
heart. Conscious of error, which it has 
neither the manliness to own nor the 
ability to defend, even with plausible 
sophistry, it reveals its own shame by 
every attempt to conceal it, Imploring an 
alliance with the Gulf States, it discovers 
a stupid ingenuity in aiming rude blows 
at South Carolina, (already wronged,) 
which fall on the heads of its desired 
allies. Clamorous for a Convention of the 
Northern as well as the Southern States, it 
publishes the statistics of Northern superi- 
ority, and then threatens invasion of the 
North. Determined to have the half of 
every cents worth of the public property, 
it advocates a scheme to ensure the de- 
struction of nine-teaths of the Southern 
men who are to receive the half of that 
property. The house is surrounded with 
armed burglars, and it is distressed to know 
what will become of the hog-pen—the 
capitol at Washington. It brings in a long 
account of the value of a navy, which the 
recent invention of iron-clad ships has 
rendered almost worthless, and evinces no 
anxiety to rescue the soil of the South, 
rich to untold billions in fertility, from the 
despoiling hand of the man who will con- 
trol that navy. It is suddenly eager about 
the Territories; and not six weeks ago 
“there was nothing practical in the Terri- 
torial question,” for “ not one of them was 
fitted to slave labour.” 


But it is tiresome, it is sickening, to 
dwell on these ridiculous and blundering 
efforts to delay action in Virginia. It is 
folly to talk about general Conventions 
of any sort, Southern or national. We 
must act. We must so act as to prevent 
civil war, if possible; and if not possible, 
to meet it as formidably as may be. This 
can be done certainly, (and in no other 
way,) by the secession of Virginia at the 
earliest day. I shall not urge this. The 
course of affairs will be an argument more 
imperative than any I could use. 

Before closing, I must notice the signifi- 
cant fact, that every appeal of (I will not 
say the submissionists—Virginians do not 
submit—those who do, are not Virginians 
—they are bastard dastards)—every ap- 
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peal of the Delayers has been addressed 
not to the courage or the honour of Vir- 
ginians, but to their fears and their love of 
money. 


A point, supposed to be very strong, is 
made about the re-opening of the African 
slave trade. I have it in my power to 
state, upon the authority of leading men 
in every one of the Gulf States, that in 
order to dissipate all suspicions on this 
score, they are willing, and their people 
are willing, to incorporate in the. Constitu- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy a pro- 
vision against this trade. Can Virginians 
ask more? 


Another point is this: “We, in Virginia, 
shall be in constant danger of invasion of 
an army of fifty thousand men, and this 
danger will cause people to sell off their 
slaves; and so Virginia will be a free 
State in fifteen years.” As to the invasion, 
it makes not the slightest difference 
whether fifty thousand or fifty million of 
Northern soldiers come into Virginia. They 
will perish miserably, the whole of them. 
They may drive us to the mountains; but 
out of the mountains, few, precious few, of 
them will return to tell the tale of slaughter. 
As to the effect on slaves, I shall let Lieut. 
Maury answer. A statesman as well as a 
scientist, he discusses this question in a 
letter to Bishop Otey, and says: 


“ Another argument, which is fallacious, 
and which provokes aggression on one 
side, divided counsels on the other, and 
helps to bring the Union into danger, is in 
relation to the institution of slavery. ‘ An- 
nul the provisions of the Constitution; dis- 
solve the Union, and what security has the 
Southern slaveholder against the running 
off of his negroes by Northern abolition- 
ists?’ For the matter of this argument— 
the trials, the fearful trials of separation 
having been endured and peace conquered 
—lI answer: Greater security, far greater 
than he has at any time enjoyed during 
these thirty years. The South would say, 
in such a case, to the North: If you wish 
to trade with us on fair and friendly terms, 
you must fulfil the relations and duties of 
friends and neighbours. We will make no 
treaty to establish any commercial relations 
with you until you agree not only to let our 
slaves alone, but pledge yourselves also to 
deliver up the fugitives. Would not that, 
think you, be guarantee enough to the 
Southern master that he should thenceforth 
remain in the quiet possession and peace- 
ful enjoyment of his property ? 











































“Cuba is near by. The trade and com- 
mercial intercourse of the North with Cuba 
are frequent and great. But was there ever 
found a Northern fanatic rash enough to 
use the privileges of this intercourse as a 
cloak under which to tamper with the 
slaves of Cuba? Never. Why? Simply 
because such interference would imme- 
diately bring down upon Northern com- 
merce restrictions grievous to be borne. 

“But all this security, and more; all 
these advantages, and greater, may be ob- 
tained in the Union. 

“The power which dissolution of the 
Union would give the South to injure the 
North by means of her commercial policy, 
her navigation laws, etc., is mighty. I 
would, if I could, ring this fact with trum- 
pets into the ears of the solid men of traffic 
there.” 


with him that “all 
this security may be obtained in the 
Union.” Quite the reverse. This securi- 
ty, we find after long trial, cannot be ob- 
tained in the Union; and therefore break 
it up. So long as we are in the Union, 
the North feels a family 
all that pertains to the government; thinks 
it has a right to interfere with slavery ; and 
exercises that right, although we deny it. 


I cannot agree 


interest in 


Disclaiming any intention to molest slavery 
in the States, the North fought the last bat- 
tle on the distinct ground of a right to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Territories. And Lin- 
coln has just declared his fixed purpose to 
prohibit forever and everywhere the exten- 
sion of slavery. If the North wilknot mo- 
lest slavery in the States while the Union 
lasts, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that she will feel still less inclined to 
molest it when we are a foreign nation, 
and when that molestation will inevitably 
be followed by the destruction of valuable 
commercial treaties? To my mind, it is 
as clear as the sun at noonday, that the 
North is not going to shed its blood and 
waste its treasure for the sake‘of negroes 
belonging to a foreign people. She loves 
the negro with no such love asthat. Be- 
cause we separate, we are not going all to 
turn fools and madmen. On the contrary, 
separation will secure peace, if anything 
will. We have exhausted every expedient. 
We are obliged to dissolve. There is ab- 
solutely no other course left to us. 

I look upon the Union as a spinal 
column. Take away one joint, and life is 
as certainly destroyed as if the whole had 
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been taken away. A new column may be 
formed, but it must be in a new body. One 
of the joints of our column is gone. South 
Carolina is out. The Union is destroyed 
beyond the reach of remedy. 
Reconstruction is talked about, ere dis- 
solution is complete. For 
we have enough to do in preparing our- 
selves for the fight, which is not only in- 
evitable, but in my judgment, desirable. 
Only by a number of good, hard-fought 
battles will we ever get rid of the black, 
bad blood in the veins of both sections. 


the present, 


The North contemns us, and we hate the 
North. A fair fight will give us a better 
opinion of each other. We-will never be 
satisfied nor respect each other until we 
do fight. 

the truth. 


This is a hard saying ; but it is 

When the fight is over, when 
we make friends, we will be friends in- 
deed; and the peace will be lasting; for 
it will be founded on the only solid basis, 
mutual respect, and wholesome fear of one 
another. 


As to the reconstruction, I have but a 
single suggestion to offer. Lopping off New 
England will not answer. New England 
is no worse than Ohio and much of the 
North-west. It is not as bad as New York 
city, with Greely and Beecher—not as dan- 
We cannot unite with the States 
that contains the diabolical brain of Sew- 


gerous. 


ard and the accursed bones of John Brown. 
New Jersey has been the truest to us, of 
all the North. Pennsylvania would be 
viluable asa barrier. But regarding free 
society as destined inevitably to agrarian- 
ism and anarchy, we must detach our- 
selves at any cost from contact with every 
community infected with this social poison. 
The Union having proved a failure, as a 
means of harmonizing a mixed society; 
we owe it to humanity, and more particu- 
larly to those who are to come after us in 
the South, to give the two forms of society 
a full and fair trial in separate and distinct 
Republics; each having its special line of 
expansion and its own mode of develop- 
ments. It seems to me that Providence 
has ordained that a grand experiment of 
two destined to 
widely different results, should be made 
before the eyes of the whole world. Side 


by side, they will grow, flourish, and de- 


different civilizations, 


cay—a lesson, in their progress, decline 
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and fall, which will serve to guide man- 
kind aright throughout the unknown cycle 
allotted to the human race on earth. I 
have thought that in this way and this 
alone, the great problem eof the African 
and the still greater problem of reconciling 
labour and capital will be solved. But we 
may not look into the depths of the future. 
Enough for us if we may do our part at 
whatever personal sacrifice, to secure for 
our children a free government untainted 
by that social vice which all experience 
and all logic combine to prove fatal to gov- 
ernment of any kind. The young men 
now coming on the stage of Southern life 
and action, owe it to themselves to de- 
mand of us, who are shaping the destiny 
of our country, to leave them a pure slave- 
holding Republic. They should make the 
demand imperiously. They should force 
us to secure them against the possibility of 
agrarianism. All governments and every 
form of society have their evils. They are 


unavoidable. But thisevil we can avoid. If 


we are unwilling to avoid it, we ought to 
be compelled to avoid it. It is a sacred, 
solemn duty which we owe to posterity 
and humanity. 


I know I shall be censured for what I 
have said about war between the hostile 
sections. J] abhor the shedding of blood 
as much as any man, but I am no senti- 
mentalist. I know that oftentimes the 
lancet freely applied is the only cure for a 
raging fever. But the prompt separation 
of Virginia from the Union, will arrest 
civil war. Yet, to every considerate mind, 
civil war, with all its horrors, is as nothing 
compared to the infamy, the nearer and 
infinitely more desperate strife which 
awaits us, if we submit to Lincoln’s au- 
thority. Have the Southern people forgot- 
ten that Moorish legend which relates how 
a band of noble knights, closely besieged 
in agreat castle full of treasure, and having 
exhausted their store of iron and lead, 
were forced to mould the precious metals 
into bullets and balls wherewith to fight 
the besiegers? Then says the chronicler, 
(whose words I do not remember exactly, 
though I quote his precise ideas,) then en- 
sued a woeful, shameful sight. The balls 
of silver and of gold, as they ploughed up 
the ground, were sought for amain by the 
brave army, which left the ranks of battle 
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and ran in haste to scramble for the pre- 
cious balls, and to fight over them unto the 
death of their own fellows. Yea, far worse 
than this. The golden balls, piercing the 
hearts of their comrades, and they falling 
dead, their compan‘ons and brothers in 
arms set upon their poor bodies with 
swords and cruelly cut them open, to get 
the deadly baubles. Thus, what showers 
of iron and lead could not effect, was done 
by a few ounces of shining dross. The 
brave army of besiegers was corrupted in 
its own midst, and destroyed not their ene- 
my but themselves. 

Let the Southern people apply this story 
to the golden offices which Lincoln will 
bestow upon our submissionists, if we per- 
mit him to come into power, and the moral 
is too obvious. 

Virginia is tardy in her movements, not 
because she. has lost her olden spirit, her 
well-tried valour, but because she has been 
infected and stupified by the pestilence of 
free-soil principles. Other States have ex- 
hibited prompter action and quicker resent- 
ment, only because they were beyond the 
reach of this social malaria. 
awaking from her stupor. 


Virginia 1s 
The mists are 
clearing from her «yes. She is beginning 
to see that the hope cf peace in the Union 
was but the dream of an unhealthy slum- 
ber, which would have proved fatal if she 
had not been forcibly awakened. She will 
soon thank her Southern sisters for what 
at firs’ seemed rude haste, rough treatment, 
and unfriendly precipitation. She will be 
glad that they “dragged” her by main 
strength out of the Upas-Valley of destruc- 
tion. The moment she is convinced, all 
is safe—the Southern Confederacy is a 
fixed fact. 


Let us by all means have this glorious 
Confederacy. Let us achieve a Revolu- 
tion worthy of our patriot fathers. Let us 
throw off a tyranny infinitely more hideous 
than that of George the Third. Let us 
tear from the national flag the fifteen stars 
which the despots of the North have at- 
tempted to sully with the imputation of 
barbarism. Let us give these stars a dou- 
ble brilliance by forming them into a cross 
—the Southern Cross—emblem of that 
pure and holy religion which has been re- 
viled, trampled and spit upon in the inter- 
est of Abolitionism. Under this sacred 
banner, under this Southern Cross, which 
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symbolizes the holiness of our cause, and 
poirts the way our march of empire tends 
—under this sublime banner, let us fight 
for our honour, for our rights, for our homes; 
let us fight for our wives, our children, 
and our aged sires, whom the mercenary 
hordes of the North would fain deliver over 
to the sword of the invader and the pike 
of the negro insurrectionist. 


And since the times, the cause, the soil, 
demand an intrepid and sagacious leader ; 
a man tried and proved alike on the field 
of battle and in the halls of legislation ; 
let us give our banner and entrust our cause 
to the hands of that great soldier and states- 
man, Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi. My 
word for it, he will prove a leader worthy 
of the cause and of every part of the 
Southern Confederacy. And when this 
consummation, so devoutly wished, is ac- 
complished; when the four-fold thunder 
of the tramp of Virginia’s legions is heard on 
the north bank of the Potomac; when the 
city that rests on Southern soil, and bears 
the name of Virginia’s best and greatest 
son, is rescued from the polluting grasp of 
the Abolition invader—when this has come 
to pass, then indeed may I, with some con- 
fidence, do what I cannot do now, wish 
the readers of the Messenger, and the 
whole united South, a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. G. W. B. 





A good anecdote (not too old for repe- 
tition) is told by a North Carolina gentle- 
man to this effect: 


“Some years ago, after returning to my 
room in the tavern of one of the interior 
towns of my State, I caught the sound, as 
I supposed, of a little disturbance going 
on. Paying no attention to it, I returned 
to bed and slept soundly. In the morning, 
to my great surprise, I found the town 
bristling with arms, drums beating, fifes 
squeaking, and guns firing. Inquiring 
into the occasion of so much noise, J was 
interrogated in turn:” 

“You pretend you don’t know what’s 
going on?” 

“Upon my honour, I do not; I’ve just 
got out of bed.” 

“Traitor!” cried the stalwart country- 
man whom I was questioning, “Traitor! 
do you dare to sleep in your bed when 
your country is invaded? Come with me, 
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you scoundrel, and I'll have you court- 
martialed and hung in twenty minutes.” 

It was with great difficulty that I re- 
leased myself from his patriotic clutches, 
and with amagement that I learned that 
the country had been invaded by the 
British. 

It turned out that a Lyceum had lately 
been established in the town, and that 
Lyceum had subscribed for the National 
Intelligencer, the first paper ever seen in 
that vicinity. Back numbers had been re- 
quested to be sent, and among them came 
one which dated back to the year of 1812. 
This happening to be on the top of the 
pile, its contents were greedily devoured, 
its date never once thought of and hence 
the uproar; which died out with singular 
rapidity the moment I pointed out the 
figures at the head of the editorial column.” 





Ep. So. Lit. Messzncer: 

Fred. makes music of “father,” and is 
devoted to that parent. His mother suf- 
fered from a whitlow; and her husband, 
who is a physician, Janced the thumb, and 
burned it with caustic. Fred. stood by 
and looked distressed. After listening to 
several groans, he turned to the operator: 

“Ts you done, Doctor?” 

The man whe was cutting his mother’s 
flesh was not father; only “ Doctor.” 


A lady, dressed in a delicate gray silk, 
entered the Mechanics’ Institute. In the 
lowest hall, a youth, about fourteen years 
old, stepped on the hem. One of those to 
whom he was addressing his remarks said 
quickly, “ Get off that lady’s dress, boy.” 

She turned, thanked them, and passed 
on. Chancing to glance at the group, a 
minute after, she saw the owner of the 
offendihg foot look down eritically, and 
heard him say, composedly, “ That brogue 
always was too large.” 





A correspondent writes us as follows: 
We hope some of our historical friends 
will be able to supply the desired informa- 
tion :— 

“ Editor So. Lit. Messenger : 

“Dear Sir:—Mr. Wirt in a letter to 
Judge Carr, dated Feb. 27, 1817, speaks of 
‘Randolph’s Manuscript History of Vir- 
ginia, which I have seem” and warmly 
commends a passage in it, relating to Pat- 
rick Henry. Can you, or any of your cor- 
respondents, throw any light upon the 
whereabouts of this valuable MS. if it still 
exists, or furnish any facts in relation to it? 

“ Any information on the subject will be 
very acceptable to, 

Yours, very truly, ————.” 
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The true interest and purpose of the 
French purchase of the James River and 
Kanawha Canal is thus unfolded by a cor- 
respondent; 


“ You know I passed the months of Oc- 
tober and November in Paris. While there 
I made enquiry concerning the purchase 
of our great canal by the French, intima- 
tions of which had reached me by letter 
and received confirmation at the American 
Embassy. It seems that there is some 
mistake about the French government being 
solely at the bottom of the movement. 
The Emperor, it is true, desires to obtain 
an inexhaustible supply of coal for his 
Navy, and to be no longer dependent on 
England for it. He contributes in part to 
the purchase of the Canal. But the prime 
movers in the affair are a set of capital- 
ists who own all the great restaurants in 
Paris, from the Trois Freres downward; 
and their object is to obtain what the wise 
would call a perpetual and unfailing frog 
fundum. Nothwithstanding the care and 
pains taken in all the provinces of France 
to raise frogs, the supply fails to meet the 
increasing demand; and every available 
square inch of French pond and morass 
being now subject to the highest capacity 
of frog culture, the Paris poulterers, if lL 
may so call them, are compelled to look 
elsewhere. The idea of completing the 
James River and Kanawha Canal, and de- 
voting it to the transportation of coal and 
the production of frogs, was a grand con- 
ception. It is calculated that 400 miles of 
Canal, with a double row of frogs, facing 
each other from the South and North banks, 
and allowing eight inches to each frog, 
will amount to a grand total of 14,863,791 
frogs, or, in round numbers, about three 
and half million pounds of delicious meat, 
or one-fourth of the present annual batra- 
chian consumption of France. It is pro- 
posed to use three million pounds of James 
River and Kanawha Canal frogs each year, 
leaving a half million pounds to carry on 
ihe natural inerease—M. Perret of the 
Academy having given a written opinion 
to the effect that, that amount will be am- 
ple to maintain the maximum production 
of the fundum. 

“Odd as all this may sound to Virginia 
ears, it is nevertheless strictly true; and 
vessels, plans of which I have seen in the 
Bureau of Ordinance, are now building 
for the purpose of transporting these frogs 
to the shores of France. These vessels, 
twenty in number, will contain large tanks, 
plastered on the inside, pebbled at the bot- 
tom, and turfed around the rim; their size 
equals that of any other steamship in the 
Gallic Navy, and they will be fully mann- 
ed and heavily armed with all the latest 
appliances for offense and defense—ensur- 
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ing the rapid transit of the frogs and se- 
curing them against attacks of the British. 
“ Thus a new era dawns on our grandest 
work of internal improvement, infinitely 
happier and more profitable than the musk- 
rat era, when the premium on muskrat skins 
induced dishonest persons to consuine four- 
fifths of the revenues of the company by 
palming off upon the simple-minded offi- 
cials peltries brought from beyond the 
Yadkin. G. W. L.” 


A County Court Hune.—Not by lawless 
desparados, following the practice of Judge 
Lynch, be it understood. Such scenes 
have been rare in Virginia. Nevertheless, 
the Court was hung, and it happened thus: 
There was a full bench of five magistrates, 
sitting in the trial of a much litigated road 
case in the county of H Several 
days were spent in the taking of testimony 
and another in hearing the arguments of 
counsel. The case was given to the Court, 
and the members thereof put their heads 
together to consider of their Judgment. At 
the end of thirty minutes, the presiding 
Justice, (an honest, well-meaning, but not 
over-educated farmer of the county,) turn- 
ed to the bar and said: 

“Gentlemun of the bair, this ’ere Court 
am hung.” 

The lawyers on both sides rose and in- 
sisted that the thing was impossible, as 
there were five members of the Court, and 
there could be no tie in the nature of 
things. 

“T tell you, gentlemen of the bair,’’ the 
President insisted, “the Court am hung. 
These two gentlemen justices on my right 
hand is in favour of the plaintiff, these two 
gentlemen justices on my left hand is in 
favour of the defendant, and I is half in 
favour of the plaintiff and half in favour 
of the defendant, and so this Court am 
hung.” 

“We'll skip over to the next case, Mr. 
Clerk.” 





Everybody knows our Deputy Sheriff, 
J. W., than whom a better fellow never 
lived—of infinite jest and of the richest 
humour. Soon after his appointment as 
deputy a summons came to his hands @i- 
rected, “H. W. alias Hiram W. T . 
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summoning the said T. to answer a suit. 
John executed the process, and in due sea- 
son returned it to the clerk's office from 
which it issued with this endorsement, 
fairly written therein: “Executed on Hiram 
W.T , by delivering him a true copy 
of the within. H. Walias, not found.” 
Joun W., D. S. 





An old gentleman of Richmond owned 
a smart little negro named Frank, and 
taught the lad to read. As the master’s 
eyes were dim with age, the nine year old 
supplied the organs of vision by reading 
from the Daily Dispatch the news of the 
morning. During the session of the legis- 
lature that paper published the doings of 
the body as “the proceedings of the Gunzg- 
RAL ASSEMBLY.” One day Frank heard his 
master discussing the relative merits of 
our American Generals, Scott, Taylor, etc., 
and when the old man said, “ Which do 
you think is the greatest General?” Frank 
answered immediately : “ General Assembly, 
cos the paper talks more ’bout him dan any 
other.” 


A dull youth, in a school in the western 
part of the State, said a good thing by acci- 
dent a few years since. The teacher ad- 
dressed to him the enquiry, “What are 
Banks?” The youth intended to say “Cor- 
porations established by law,” but missed 
the proper pronunciation and responded, 
“ Banks are corruptions established by law,” 
a definition which would have charmed a 
distinguished Virginia agriculturist in the 
days of the Jacksonian war upon Banks. 


A limb of the law of Richmond paid a 
visit last summer to the State of Ohio. 
One evening while there, he was present 
atan entertainment, and when supper was 
served, was requested by the hostess to 
ask a blessing. The petition was quite in- 
opportune, as the young man was just then 
engaged in a gay talk with a gay girl, and 
moreover unaccustomed to perform the par- 
son’s part at table. Summoning all the 
gravity he could, our lawyer spread his 
hamds in due preacher fashion, and pro- 
ceeded thus: O Lord, bless those victuals, 
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which are very good, Amen, and dropped into 
his seat without more words of petition. 


His experience did not greatly differ 
from that of the grocer, who was called 
upon to perform a similar service, and 
whose habit of writing business letters 
showed itself in the following impromptu: 
“We thank thee, O Lord, for what we are 
about to receive, and having no more to 
add, remain yours, very truly. 

“ AMEN.” 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 
BY KLUTZ. 


A lass she loved a lad, she did, 
And so she did, and so she did; 

But he was by her dad forbid, 
Her dad forbid, her dad forbid. 


“Been poor myself,” the old cock said, 
The old cock said, the old cock said ; 
“ And ‘tis not that I hold in dread, 
I hold in dread, | hold in dread. 


“But what a loutish ignoram, 
An ignoram, an ignoram; 

And then his health’s not worth a dram 
Of old Scheidam, of old Scheidam. 


“Tl wager, too, he drinks at that, 
He drinks at this, and drinks at that ; 
And late at games methinks he’s sat, 
Methinks he’s sat, methinks he’s sat. 


“ Forget, forget, the sad young dog, 

The sad young dog, the sad young dog; 
Tis puppy Jove!” said dad Magog, 

Said dad Magog, said dad Magog. 


The days wore on—an old cuss died, 
An old cuss died, an old cuss died ; 
Who left the lad his golden hide, 
His golden hide, his golden hide. 


His circumstances now were good, 
They now were good, they now were 
good ; 
No hard Case now, do how he would, 
Do how he would, do how he would. 


The scales they fell from dad’s old eyes, 
His fishy eyes, his fishy eyes; 

“ A fine young man, ’e gads!”’ he cries, 
“°F, gads!’’ he cries, “’e gads!” he cries. 


“T judged him wrong when in the rough, 
When in the rough, when in the rough ; 

But what a foil is tin enough, 

Is tin enough, is tin enough! 
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“ Be his, my dear—'tis not in heart, 
*Tis not in heart, ’tis not in heart; 

Such golden links of love to part, 
Of love to part, of luve to part!” 


A fortnight—and it drew to pass, 
It drew to pass, it drew to pass, 

The lad was altar’d to the lass, 
Unto the lass, unto the lass! 


Some very ludicrous typographical blun- 
ders occasionally get into the newspapers 
from awkwardly written manuscript and 
inexperience on the part of the printer. 
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As an example we give the following ex- 
tract. The writer was talking about the 
musical performances at the commence- 
ment of a female school. How he wrote 
it, will be evident to the reader. We 
quote from the proof-sheet, not from the 
paper: 

The celebrated “Ye Demn” composition 
of Professor Weserwas next sung by more 
than a hundred voices, and as the full 
diaposon of “Foly, Troly, Lord God of 
Sabbaty,” was borne out upon the morn- 
ing breeze, there was not a heart in that 


crowded hell but was thrilled by the 
sublime pacan. 
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ANTICIPATIONS OF THE Futurg, To SERVE AS 
Lessons FoR THE Present Time. 


Want of space alone has prevented us 
from giving to this work the extended 
notice it deserves. It is a well conceived 
and well executed political tract; purport- 
ing to be letters to the London Times, by 
an English resident in the Southern States, 
during the period between 1864 and 1870. 
It gives a lively and a probable picture of 
the state of things which will ensue upon 
the existence of certain hypothesis laid 
down by the author. These data are, 
briefly, a submission by the South to Lin- 
coln’s administration ; a conservative ad- 
ministration, on Linecoln’s part, by the 
advice and with the co-operation of the 
bulk of the Black Republican party; the 
gradual numbing of the South under his 
treatment; two successive elections of 
Seward, who, after a conservative adminis- 
tration for one term, inaugurates a bolder 
policy of aggression, reaching its consum- 
mation in a division of the six largest 
abolition States, thus doubling their sena- 
torial power. Then, at last, the South 
awakes. Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Florida, form a 
Southern confederacy, and prepare for re- 
sistance. The other Southern States follow 
gradually. Virginia, of course, passes 
“States Rights Resolutions” Her territory 
is violated for the passage of Federal 
troops, who are cut off in the mountains or 
driven in hasty retreat across the Ohio. 
There isa war of short duration between 
the Southern and Northern confederacies, 
the latter consisting of the New England 
States; and the letters cease in 1870, leav- 


ing the South flourishing in power and 
peace, while New England suffers the just 
penalty of her greed and folly. 

Appended to these letters there is an in- 
quiry into the “Causes and Consequences 
of the Independence of the South,” first 
published in 1856 and 7. The whole book 
seems to us worthy of the cause for which 
it was written, the cause of truth and a 
patriot’s love for his country. And though 
the time for thought and theory be now 
almost past, the time for action so near, 
yet we cannot but deem this book worthy 
of the reader’s consideration, and therefore 
heartily recommend it to his notice. 


OrpERLY Book of that Portion of the Ame- 
rican Army stationed at or near Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., under the command of 
Gen. Andrew Lewis, from March 18th, 
1776, to August 28th, 1776. Printed from 
the Original Manuscript, with Notes and 
Introduction by Charles Campbell, Esq., 
author of “Introduction to the History 
of the Old Dominion,” “ History of Vir- 
ginia,” ete. Richmond, Va. Privately 
printed, 1860. 


We have here the beginning of a good 
work which has long been going on in the 
Northern States, but which (with the ex- 
ception of the Tracts of Peter Force, Esq., 
the Westwood MSS., and the late reprint 
of Hamer,) has been almost wholly neg- 
lected in Virginia, the State richest of all 
others in historical treasures. Thomas H. 
Wynne, Esq., to whose patriotism and mu- 
nificent taste, this valuable little book owes 
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its origin, announces as his motto, “ Gather 
up the Fragments that remain,”—a motto 
which we yet hope to see adopted by every 
liberal-minded, cultivated man who ap- 
preciates the proud name of Virginian. 
But hitherto all appeals to our State pride 
and State love have fallen so flat, that it 
appears useless to refer to the well-known 
fact that there is not in North America a 
single Commonwealth so utterly negligent, 
so shamefully indifferent to its history as 
Virginia. It would seem that the sons of 
those great Virginians who played the 
highest parts in the heroic past, and who 
bequeathed te their children honours lite- 
rally priceless, are content with what their 
sires have done; and perfectly willing that 
the moth, the rust, and the pilfering Yan- 
kee historian should appropriate the re- 
cords of the noblest deeds ever done on 
earth. By their actions, they seem to say, 
“Tt is enough that we are the sons of emi- 
nent men. For you, whose fathers played 
only a secondary part in our early history, 
itis glory enough to be permitted to pre- 
serve the rotting annals of what our fathers 
did.” After all, is it only indifference on 
the part of the descendants (many of them 
rich) of great Virginians which makes 
them so negligent in this matter? We sus- 
pect that downright meanness, absolute 
stinginess is at the bottom of it. The fact 
is, indifference to the fame of ancestors 
who were as noble as they were distin- 
guished, not only great but good—in other 
words, truly great—such indifference is 
worse even than stinginess. Some day, 
please God, we are going into this matter 
in a way that will make every man, who 
answers to the name of any of the heroes 
and sages of Virginia, disgusted with him- 
self. We will hold him up before the pub- 
lic scorn. We will make him writhe in 
agony of mortification. The history of 
Virginia shall be no longer neglected. 


State Rients, a Glance at their Miscon- 
structions, their Wrongs, and their Right- 
ful Protections against the “ Irrepressi- 
ble Conflict.” By a State Rights Repub- 
lican. Richmond: Jas. Woodhouse & 
Co. 1860. 


Pressed as we are with duties of many 
kinds, it is simply impossible for us to do 
critical justice to the many works presented 
monthly for our notice. Anxious to give a 
full and fair examination to every Southern 
book, and especially to such as are perti- 
nent to the all-absorbing question of the 
day, we are nevertheless compelled to be- 
stow upon them at the time of their ap- 
pearance a simple notice, trusting, at some 
interval of leisure, to do abundant justice 
both to their merits and their defects. But 
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that leisure rarely comes, and hence the 
censure we often incur from those who 
are not aware of the incessant labour of 
editing a magazine single-handed. We 
have acted upon the presumption that 
works of genuine merit will provoke criti- 
cisms from scholars and professional men, 
to whom our columns are always open. 
In this, it seems we have erred, for such 
criticisms rarely come to us. 

With respect to the volume above men- 
tioned, we can only say that a Member of 
Congress, whose opinion is decisive in such 
matters. remarked in our hearing that it 
was “the ablest and timeliest production 
of the day.” 


Among the Southern works which de- 
serve much more notice at our hands than 
we have been able to give them, we must 
mention “ The Household of Bouverie,” by 
Mrs. Warfield, which has been pronounced 
the finest romance ever written by a South- 
ern pen; and “ The Fanatic’s Daughter,” a 
clever novel by Mrs. Cowden of Mobile. 


In this connection, we take occasion to 
say to the correspondent who has urged us 
to republish the sketch of Miss Susan Ar- 
cher Talley, which appears in the “ Wo- 
men of the South distinguished in Literature,” 
that it would give us pleasure to make 
some such acknowledgment of the favours 
so often bestowed upon the Messenger by 
perhaps the most gifted women of the 
South, if the sketch were accessible. The 
publishers have never sent the book to us. 
and its cost is beyond the reach of one 
who does not permit himself to indulge in 
literary or other luxuries. 


Tom Brown at Oxrorp ; a Sequel to School 
Days at Rugby. Part I. Harper & Bros., 
New York. <A. Morris, Richmond. 


We have had occasion to approve this 
capital novel as it came out in monthly 
parts from the press of Ticknor & Fields, of 
Boston. The volume before us shows that 
the Harpers, in their feud with Ticknor & 
Co., are pushing the war into Africa. It 
seems to us that great houses, of high 
standing, should disdain to indulge in such 
petty warfare. 


Knicxersocker Macazine.—This staunch 
old journal, now in its 37th volume, comes 
to us enlarged and improved. It presents 
an imposing list of contributors for the 
coming year. Louis Gaylord Clark, the 
most delightful of all gossippers, is still 
the editor. The new publisher is J. N. 
Gilmer, and his address, 5 Beekman Street 
New York. 
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Wensster’s Dictionary. Pictorial Edition. 
Unabridged... George & Chas. Merriam, 
Springfield, Mass. 


While we have no disposition to enter 
into the “war of the Dictionaries,” which 
has been waged so fiercely by the advocates 
of Webster vs. Worcester. and while truth 
compels us to say that Webster’s spelling 
is not at all to our taste, fond as we are of 
innovations wherever innovation is im- 
provement, we must own that the hand- 
some quarto issued by the Messrs. Mer- 
riam is one of the best dictionaries pub- 
lished here or in England. It contains 
perhaps more matter than any other work 
of its kind. Its illustrations are of the 
finest quality. With its valuable preface 
and copious appendices, it constitutes in 
itself a treasury from which the student 
(and the man of business as well) may 
obtain information touching almost every 
subject which he would care to know 
about. Its typography and binding are 
done in the best style of the art. 


Wuims anv Oppitigs, with 112 Illustrations; 
and Nationa Tatgs. By Tuos. Hoop. 
Derby & Jackson, New York, Geo. L. 
Bidgood, Richmond. 


Condensed into a single handsome oc- 
tavo, we have Hood’s best humour and wit, 
both with pen and pencil, and his best 
tales. The author’s merits as an artist are 
alluded to in the body of the present issue 
of this magazine, and we refer our readers 
to that article for specimens of the rough 
but genuine pencil fun which add so 
much to the charms of Hood’s text.— 
“Whims and Oddities ” contain one hun- 
dred and twelve comic sketches done by 
Hood’s own hand. The “National Tales,” 
which follow the “ Oddities,” are said by 
an eminent critic to surpass in spirit and 
general interest any collection of novellettes 
in the English language. 





Witt He Finp Her? A Romance of New 
York and New Orleans. By Wixter 
Summerton. Derby & Jackson, N. York. 
Geo. L. Bidgood, Richmond. 


An infamous piece of clap trap. The 
wretch who wrote it, tells us in his preface, 
that “the facts on which the romance was 
raised had long been in my possession, and 
were only exhumed from the caverns of 
the mind and spread before the dear part- 
ner of my life, to divert and enliven her 
last fleeting moments, upon the wings of 
which her angel spirit was wafted into 
eternity,” and that it was “in answer to 


her latest expressed wish that he promised 
to publish the narrative which had filled 
her soul with exquisite emotion during the 
clear bright hours of a slowly but surely 
approaching dissolution!” The italics are 
the rascal’s own. The first scene which 
“ filled the soul of the dying angel with 
exquisite emotion,” represents a pirate, 
black with unknown crimes, watching at 
the door of a New Orleans gambling hell, 
the resort of thieves and prostitutes! The 
heroine of the story—“ Lucretia—my Lu- 
cretia—my heroine, the wonderful beauty 
of whose character can only be known 
when the last page of her history shall be fin- 
ished,’ and who is so beautiful that “ Mi- 
chael Angelo—could he have seen her— 
would have wept tears of gratitude to God, 
for the chance of transmitting her chaste and 
classic loveliness to future ages,” (our own 
italics,) emerges from this den of vice and 
shame, drives home in a hack, followed by 
the pirate; and then ensues an interview, 
in which the chaste and classic Lucretia, 
bursts out in this language, (which must 
have “ filled the dying soul” of Summer- 
ton’s wife with very “ exquisite emotions” 
indeed(—“Ladyship me no more, you in- 
carnate devil! I—Lucretia, the daughter 
of yet unknown parents—the orphan child, 
by fate cast within the poison halo of your 
accursed influence and power,” and so on, 
ad nauseam. The whole thing bears the 
impress of an utterly depraved mind. To 
give it an air of respectability, it is dedi- 
cated to Judge Meek. The writer ought 
to be in the penitentiary. 


Tue Foreign QUARTERLIES AND BLack- 
woop.— When George Peabody and Peter 
Cooper present handsome houses to their 
follow-citizens, they are lauded to the skies 
as great public benefactors. Without de- 
siring in the least to detract from the praise 
which is justly due these gentlemen for 
their munificence, we do not hesitate to 
declare that Leonard, Scott & Co., the re- 
publishers of the Foreign Quarterlies and 
Blackwood, are greater benefactors than 
either of them. Consider what an im- 
mense fund of knowledge, (attained by pa- 
tient gleaning of the best literary produc- 
tions of all countries, refined and condens- 
ed by thought and study, and decked in 
the attraction of the most polished compo- 
sition,) these gentlemen scatter broadcast 
year after year over the whole area of the 
Union. And for whatsum? Ten dollars 
only is asked for the grand total of the en- 
tire year’s labour of the foremost essayists 
in Great Britain. Does not the price, com- 
pared with the quality and quantity of the 
material purchased, seem almost contemp- 
tible! But this is not all that these enter- 
prising and liberal publishers are doing to 
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extend the domain of knowledge and _ to 
improve the literary taste of America. 
There is not in all the land a newspaper 
so small in dimensions, circulation gnd in- 
fluence, that its editor may not obtain the 
wealth of knowledge to which we have 
alluded, for the paltry consideration of a 
mere notice, which oftentimes is seen by 
only a few hundred persons and not read 
by a tithe of them. How much we gen- 
tlemen of the press owe Leonard, Scott & 
Co. for this liberality, it is simply impossi- 
ble to reckon. For ourselves, we are free 
to own thet we have been as derelict as 
the rest of our brethren in not acknowledg- 
ing the generosity of Messrs. L., 8. & Co. 
We feel that the Messenger, as an ex- 
change, is no return at all for the British 
Reviews; and, doubting much the value 
of any notice we could make in these col- 
umns, have more than once been on the 
point of writing to the Gold Street publish- 
ers for the statistics of their liberality—a 
list embracing both the paying subscribers, 
the exchanges, and all persons to whom 
the Reviews are sent free. Thus we could 
see at a glance the extent of American ap- 
preciation of British learning; and, what 
is more to our purpose, the length and 
breadth of Scott & Co.’s liberality. We 
dare be sworn that the latter would fill the 
heart of every editor with grateful surprise. 
In lieu of these statistics, we can only urge 
upon our readers the duty they owe them- 
selves of subscribing for the Reviews and 
Blackwood now, when the year is just be- 
ginning. Recollect that ten dollars pro- 
cures the four great Reviews and the oldest 
and ablest Magazine published in England. 


Arxinson’s Amoor. Harper & Bros., New 
York. A. Morris, Richmond. 


A captivating narrative of travels in the 
regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor 
and the Russian acquisitions on the con- 
fines of India and China, with adventures 
among numerous hunting and pastoral 
tribes inhabiting this vast and almost un- 
known country. The text is delightful, 
the map valuable, and the illustrations far 
superior to any we have seen in modern 
books of travel. The work is interesting to 
the general reader and the scientific stu- 
dent; but particularly to Americans, who 
feel concerned about the Pacific Railroad. 
The immense domain of Russia touches 
the borders of India and China, and the 
Emperor is rapidly pushing forward a sys- 
tem of railroads, which, when completed, 
(as they will be at no distant day,) will 
bind the whole empire in one grand iron 
network, the centre of which will be St. 
Petersburg, and the extremities the Hima- 
laya Mountains at the South and the Great 


Chinese wall on the East. What folly then 
for us to hope that the productions of Hin- 
dostan and the Celestial Empire will take 
the whole circuit of the globe, crossing 
first the Pacific Ocean, then the North 
American Continent, and finally the Atlan. 
tic Ocean, in order to reach the European 
markets. It is true that, during much of 
the year, the route which these productions 
will take in going to St. Petersburg, is 
covered with snow ; but the speed of the 
sledge is equal almost to that of the steam- 
ears, and vastly cheaper, almost as cheap 
as water transportation. We conclude, 
therefore, that while a Pacific Railroad 
May be necessary for home purposes, it is 
simply preposterous to talk about using it 
for the transit-route of the treasures of the 
East. 


Ovr Year: a Child’s Book in Prose and 
Verse. Illustrated by Cuarence DoBELL. 
New York: Harper & Bros. A. Morris, 
Richmond. 


The author of this pretty story-book, 
which is so well and abundantly illustra- 
ted, is the widely-known and everywhere- 
admired Miss Muloch, the writer of that 
admirable novel, “John Halifax.” She 
who could create the pure spirit of blind 
little Muriel, must love children with a 
holy affection. An imagination of rare 
excellence inspired by this love cannot fail 
to make stories readable, loveable, compre- 
hensible by the young mind. The author’s 
name is enough in itself to recommend the 
book to every parent. 





Letters on Wives. By Mrs. Euuis. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. A. Morris, 
Richmond. 


We are told that in this book Mrs. Ellis 
subjects these unfortunate beings, called 
husbands, to rough usage. What wife, 
then, will refuse to hasten to buy a copy? 








Owing to the Editor’s absence in Wash- 
ington, numerous errors have crept into the 
present number of the Messenger. The 
most noticeable mistake is in the heading 
of the article about Thos. Hood, where the 
title to the first picture is made the title of 
the article itself. The proper heading is 
“Tom Hood as an Artist.” We trust our 
readers will overlook this and all other 
errors, in view of the Revolutionary times, 
when everything seems about to be turned 
upside down.—[ Puss. Mass. 


